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The Predicament of Religious 
Belief 


HE conflict between Religion and Science, our 

Modernist clergymen tell us soothingly, is over. 

The Three Hundred Years’ War has really been 
asad mistake. We now realize that we are not confronted 
by such alternatives as Geology or Genesis, Anthropol- 
ogy or Adam, Evolution or Eve. To Geology we award 
custody over the facts, to Genesis the spiritual inter- 
pretation thereof. All the Sciences, big and little, shall 
have the right of self-determination, while Religion 
shall be the super-science, to which each of the leagued 
Sciences will furnish a sustenance of facts and a tribute 
of reverence. To Religion shall be entrusted a mandate 
over all unoccupied territories, such as Eternity and 
Infinity; and every relativistic expedition into them 
must be searched at their boundaries for whatever 
Mechanistic Determinism, Behavioristic Naturalism, 
or other robot products may be concealed in its equip- 
ment, before being allowed to proceed. In this happy 
fashion, we shall achieve an era when not only will the 
lion lie down with the lamb — the lion will de a lamb. 
Every Biologist shall become a Baptist, and vice versa, 
and all shall be well. 

Now, there is this much soundness in the above 
comfortable doctrine. It is true that many of the sharp- 
est skirmishes between scientists and theologians — at 
least those in the Christian sector — have been fought 
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over outposts of little value to religion and thoroughly 
vulnerable to attack by science. Geology has as a mat- 
ter of fact routed Genesis, and Eve has thinned away to 
a literary wraith wailing underneath the primeval 
branches in which roosts our arboreal ape-like ancestor. 
Of course, there is no a priori reason why geological or 
biological or any other sort of truth could not be re- 
vealed supernaturally. The real question is whether 
good evidence exists that facts lying within the domain 
of the natural sciences ave been so revealed. And the 
credit of religion’s God, quite as much as any other 
consideration, suggests the answer “no.” For the God 
who inspired the Bible is, according to Orthodoxy, the 
same God who created rocks, animals, and the intellec- 
tual faculties of men. From examination of and experi- 
ment with these rocks and animals, mankind through 
the same processes by which it has searched out what- 
ever other truths it knows has reached the scientific 
conclusions objected to as heretical. If the conclusions 
of geology and biology are wrong, it would seem that 
God cannot be acquitted of an intent to mislead us, 
either by creating a universe intended to deceive, or by 
providing us with minds inherently self-deluding. Under 
either supposition, reverence for the Creator cannot 
be distinguished from sycophancy. 

However, I do not believe that the hostilities be- 
tween religion and science can be composed in any such 
off-hand fashion as our modernizing clergymen assume. 
The Fundamentalists have been guided by a sound in- 
stinct for danger, even when their tactics were at fault. 
Science — and by science I wish to denote, here and 
henceforth, either phenomena organized through men- 
tal interpretation into systems of facts, laws and hypoth- 
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eses, or those mental activities which result in the 
formation of such systems — science, I repeat, is inimi- 
cal to religion in two ways. Of these attacks, one is 
obvious, strikes at the authority of certain sources and 
objects of religious belief, such as inerrant books and 
infallible churches, rather than at the essence of religion 
itself, and, so far as I can see, has triumphed. The other 
attack is less noticeable, strikes at the continuance of 
the religious attitude itself, seems to be gaining strength 
but is not yet assured of victory, and in my opinion 
will work irreparable injury to mankind if it attains 
this end. In the former assault, some of the more 
recently recognized sciences have disproved the super- 
natural exemption from error which supported the re- 
ligious authority claimed for certain institutions, books, 
and persons. In the second and, as it were, inadvertent 
conflict, science tends to render suspect the nature and 
value of the kind of belief characteristic of religion. 
To take up the lesser matter first: as I have inti- 
mated, religion has nothing in particular to fear from 
such sciences as astronomy or geology or even biology. 
Even though Christianity has failed to readjust its 
thinking to the demands of a Copernican cosmology, 
no one’s religion need be disturbed by the removal of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem to regions comparatively re- 
mote, or even fourth-dimensional. It is upon our visu- 
alizing imagination, not upon our religion, that the 
resulting strain falls. Moreover, Biblical assertions 
conflicting with natural science can easily be allegorized 
or poeticized into meaninglessness. The first real danger 
to externalized religious authority came from sciences 
connected with history and literature, such as archeol- 
ogy, paleography, textual criticism, and so forth. 
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Fundamentalist Protestantism, being the religion of a 
supernatural book, was first to feel the palsy heralding 
paralysis. Inasmuch as the Bible does not claim infal- 
libility for itself —in fact, as we should expect in a 
collection assembled by human agencies, it does not 
even refer to itself as a whole — Biblical inerrancy 
should be irresistibly suggested by inspection of the 
Bible. Fundamentalists accept the challenge; but their 
arguments show only that when we have once decided 
a given point must be proved, we find the most glaring 
improbabilities convincing if only they bolster up our 
desires. But not only have historical and literary 
criticism disproved the inerrancy of the Bible — they 
tend strongly to remove any supernatural authentica- 
tion of its testimony and to discredit the miraculous in 
Biblical history. For one example literary scholarship 
tells us that Daniel prophesied so excellently because he 
had the advantage of living after the events he fore- 
told; for another, it transmutes the Book of Fonab 
into the outstanding Hebrew rival of 4esop. In this 
reduction of the miraculous, anthropology and the 
comparative study of religions have assisted. Sir J. G. 
Frazer (in Folklore in the Old Testament) reconverts 
the wrestling of Jacob with the Angel of Jehovah into 
the struggles of primitive wayfarers with the hostile 
water-demon who guarded the ford over the Jabbok. 
Comparative religion reports that Gautama Buddha 
was born of a virgin; and he is well known to have ap- 
peared to his votaries from time to time, to guide them 
through perils they could not otherwise have escaped. 
If miracles authenticate Christianity do we with logical 
generosity accept Buddhism also? It has its miracles to 
actest 1t; 
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At this stage, another science appears, to give the 
coup de grace to any attempt to establish supernatural 
truth through testimony in which an element of human 
agency has been admitted. That science is psychology. 
Perhaps a personal recollection will establish my 
point. During my undergraduate days, our instructor 
in psychology displayed one morning before his class for 
five minutes a colored picture of the interior of an 
eighteenth-century English tavern, asking us to memo- 
rize as many details in the picture as we could. Our 
calmness and concentration had first been secured by 
assurances that we would not be graded on our success 
nor would the results be made public. After the picture 
had been removed, we were given a number of printed 
questions about it to answer. To the query “ What ani- 
mals were in the picture?” some of the answers were: 
dogs, cats, geese, chickens, pigs, a goat, a horse. Actu- 
ally, but a single collie dog was portrayed. To the ques- 
tion “What could be seen through the windows at the 
back of the room?” one student replied, “A coach on 
the highway;” another, “A rolling countryside of 
fields divided by hedge- rows; ”” another, “‘ White sails 
glancing on a sun- bright sea.” There were actually no 
windows or other openings represented in the room. 
And so it went with the other questions. No paper 
achieved a perfect score, and every paper contained at 
least several egregious misstatements. 

The experiment was not performed primarily for its 
bearings on religious testimony; as I recollect, it was 
intended to furnish a commentary on the promise de- 
manded of witnesses in court to “‘tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, so help me God.” 
Apparently, the divine assistance is not currently 
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granted; and unaided human faculties seem unable to 
fulfill any such austere exaction, even under circum- 
stances the most favorable to impartial recollection. 
How much less accurate would our testimony have been, 
had momentous issues depended on it! As our instruc- 
tor remarked, ‘‘Most of you would then have seen in 
retrospect a squadron of airplanes in the room, had the 
idea been suggested to you.” 

And the point to bear in mind is, that occurrences 
with religious implications are precisely the sort pro- 
ductive of recollected airplanes. Many Modernists, 
forgetting this, have with entirely too blithe a heart 
rationalized the Gospel record, for example handing 
over miracles of healing to the scientist under the rubric 
‘mental suggestion’. They have felt secure in believing 
the central miracle — the Resurrection of Christ — to 
be impregnable. For it exceeds anything known to 
medical science, and is attested by writings admitted, 
after all the debates of higher critics, to have been 
written in part in the lifetime of witnesses of the Cruci- 
fixion. Here, amid a welter of dissolving certainties, 
was one indubitable fact. Yet our experiment suggests a 
thousand doubts even here. If the testimony of per- 
sons, trained in habits of scientific observation — per- 
sons, moreover, observing calmly, and swayed by no 
strong ulterior motives —is incapable of reproducing 
the truth as it was, how much reliance can be placed on 
the testimony of persons untrained in observation, with 
only the vaguest notion of the boundary between fact 
and fancy, and impelled by the strongest motives 
toward particular conclusions? 

As for the last half-way house of compromise — the 
theory that although in scientific and historical mat- 
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ters, the Bible is humanly fallible, it yet remains a sure 
guide to matters of religious faith and practice — 
one need only remark that this is indeed a house built 
on sands. Religious faith independent of the actuality 
of the events which suggested it, could hardly have any 
real connection with any other events, such as those of 
our own lives. “If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain,” wrote St. Paul; and, after all, he was 
doing the preaching. 

Catholicism,' finding the seat of its authority in a 
continuing institution rather than in a closed book, 
has been comparatively sheltered from the first force of 
the attack I have been describing. Yet I believe its im- 
munity is only temporary. It is true, its fortunes are 
not entirely bound up with those of the Bible; as 
Catholics remind us, it was the Church that produced 
the Bible, not the Bible that produced the Church. 
However, to what does the Church appeal as one guar- 
antee of the infallibility it claims for itself? To the 
testimony of the Bible; for example, we read in the Gos- 
pel According to Matthew: “Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” Yet whence proceeds the 
authority of Matthew? From the Church. Therefore 
we reason in a circle if we base the Church’s authority 
on a record the authenticity and interpretation of which 
are determined by the Church. Of course, independent 
Biblical criticism inclines to admit the historicity of 
much in the Gospels, and possibly of the quoted re- 
mark; but it does not admit that the proper interpre- 


1 By Catholicism, I refer throughout to the church in communion with the Papal 
See. My analysis of Catholicism holds, mutatis mutandis, for the Greek Church, 
Mormonism, or any religious organization claiming to mediate supernatural truth 
officially. I select Catholicism simply as a widely familiar example. 
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tation of the pun on Petros and petra is the extraordi- 
narily mechanical one necessary to support Catholic 
pretensions. And the fact that the Church also appeals 
to a supplementary body of tradition hardly betters 
its case. The doubts of written testimony suggested by 
psychology hold a fortiori against oral tradition. Not 
even most educated Catholics credit the whole mass of 
pious accounts which have at one time or another won 
a hearing within the Church. 

The Church, however, rests the greater part of its 
authority, properly enough, on its own-inherent char- 
acteristics, which it asserts are such as could not result 
from natural causes. The Church, it is said, unlike 
human organizations, has continuously proclaimed the 
same doctrines, its members everywhere are in agree- 
ment with each other, it has produced testimony to its 
inspiration in lives of exceptional holiness, and it has 
maintained a continuous existence since the times of the 
apostles. The last point I shall not discuss, since I can- 
not see that any deduction necessarily follows from it. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution inherit the 
blood of rebels, yet they today aspire to play the réle 
of Medea toward any mildest reform born in the pres- 
ent. As for the first three ‘notes’ of the Church — its 
Unity, Universality, and Sanctity — historical inves- 
tigation suggests that the amount of truth in them is 
not great enough to justify ascribing them to a miracu- 
lous agency. It is a matter of record that popes and 
councils have contradicted each other and have even 
sometimes reversed themselves. Whoever doubts this 
should familiarize himself with the official actions of 
Pope Vigilius relating to the Monophysite controversy, 
or with the attitude toward Monothelitism of the 
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popes Honorius, Agatho, and Leo II.? Likewise, when- 
ever a new point of doctrine has been mooted, the 
Church has been divided into contending parties for a 
longer or shorter time, and the resulting universality 
of one opinion has been due to a discipline exercised by 
the majority which often reached the severity of whole- 
sale persecution. A unanimity gained in this way 
hardly seems pronouncedly supernatural. As for the 
note of Sanctity, the Church has had its St. Francises 
and its St. Teresas; it has also had its Borgia popes — 
in fact, the example is trite. And there is not another 
religious organization of equal extent or duration, 
which has not contained persons noted for extraordinary 
virtue and others noted for extraordinary lack of it. 
Apologists for the Church’s infallibility may assert 
in rebuttal that the issues on which popes and councils 
have disagreed had not at the time been infallibly 
defined, and that when the Church has once produced an 
infallible decree, this has never been altered, contra- 
dicted, or annulled. Such a claim can easily be given a 
legal justification, for any moderately competent expert 
in canon law can be counted on to discover technical 
flaws on whatever pronouncements threaten the har- 
mony of the scene. Since infallible decrees must agree 
with each other, they will naturally be found to do so. 
But any organization can be invested with supernatural 
consistency or holinessif all contradictions and lapsesare 
counted out. One can only say that when the Church’s 
history is inspected from the point of view suggested 
by the above defense, it is a matter for astonishment 
that a power so salutary as that of being supernaturally 


2 The biographical articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia will not do; they were 
written, not with a pen, but with a sponge. 
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guided to truth, has been so reluctantly exercised. 
The Holy Ghost has certainly not been importuned. 

Before examining the more fundamental attack de- 
livered by science against religion, I shall consider 
briefly the availability of philosophy as a basis for 
religious belief. It is sometimes. suggested that by 
resorting to philosophic reasoning, we shall be turning 
the flank of science. For science cannot discredit 
philosophy in general, whatever it may do to particular 
philosophic systems, because the activities of science 
themselves involve philosophic assumptions, and be- 
cause philosophy is in a sense simply science unlimited, 
being an attempt to construct an explanatory frame of 
reference for all experience, whereas science seeks to do 
this for formally limited aspects of experience. There- 
fore if philosophy can be coaxed to adopt theology, 
science will be out-manoeuvered. 

For a number of reasons, the expectation is fallacious. 
In the first place, the arguments advanced by philoso- 
phy to establish such a doctrine as the existence of a 
personal God are none of them decidedly convincing. 
The argument that God exists by definition, since he 
is the ground of reality, gives us merely a new three- 
letter synonym for reality. The argument that the 
universe, like a watch, requires a maker, involves an 
utter capitulation to mechanistic determinism because 
it reduces us to parts of a machine. The argument from 
the prevalence of the belief in God rests on the assump- 
tion that whatever gets itself widely believed must be 
true —an assumption which the history of human 
opinions shows to be groundless. Perhaps the argument 
from the existence of moral or other values is the most 
promising of those hitherto offered, but it is far from 
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conclusive. As things are, any religious belief derived 
primarily from philosophic conclusions is unstable, 
because more or less at the mercy of the next strong 
argument upholding a contrary position. And contrary 
positions are as plentiful as blackberries. 

The real inadequacy of philosophy as a basis for 
religious belief, however, lies deeper. Philosophy, as 
William James pointed out, so long as it reasons from 
data derived entirely from natural phenomena, is 
bound to present us with a supernature which makes 
no difference. If from a variety of facts, such as that 
two and two make four, that flowers bloom in the 
spring, that the spiral nebula in Andromeda is very 
far away, and that I may be oppressed in mind when 
I do something that would be execrated by those around 
me, were they aware of it —if from these facts, the 
existence of God is inferred, and if at the same time 
there are no other sorts of experience than those which 
have been interpreted into these facts, we learn after 
all is said, simply that God is that Being through whose 
power or will two and two make four, flowers bloom 
in the spring, and so forth. If our experience of reality 
is only such as can be mediated through scientific 
channels, we are left with some idealistic Absolute, 
deistic First Cause, or agnostic Unknowable which in 
any case is a mere honorific flourish on the margin of a 
naturalistic account of reality. God becomes simply an 
explanation, and a not particularly valuable one at that. 

For religion, unlike philosophy, is not a search for an 
explanation. I am not, I trust, taking a narrow view of 
religion in asserting this. By religion I denote all those 
feelings, ideas, practices and institutions arising from 
man’s attempt to draw upon the spiritual resources of 
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some power other than his own and greater. And the 
root of religion from the human point of view, as even 
a cursory acquaintance with the autobiographical 
records of religious experience will show — William 
James’ The Varieties of Religious Experience contains 
a good selection from such records — the root of reli- 
gion is not a search for the answer to a puzzle; it is a 
passion for release from disability. In religion we seek to 
be, not informed primarily, but redeemed. Sometimes 
this redemption takes the simple form of reassurance 
against worry, uncertainty, or loneliness. Again, the 
personality, through the shattering of habits that have 
moulded it, may in the course of a complete regenera- 
tion attain as it were a glorified stature. Sometimes the 
Power Beyond seems to have supported the individual 
life as far back as recollection goes; in this case the 
fundamental religious emotion is an unintermitted spirit- 
ual confidence. Again, the feeling of divine recognition 
and support may be achieved only after long-continued 
and desperate appeals for rescue. Here, religion at first 
displays itself as an acute sense of spiritual isolation 
and terror which is transmuted, at the moment of re- 
demtption, into joy and gratitude. Religious experience 
may be nurtured by beliefs and rituals the most diverse, 
or again, by some revolt against these. But wherever 
religion is really present — wherever religious assent 
goes beyond mere acquiescence in conventions — there 
will be found an individual who, to greater or less degree, 
feels that he has passed beyond the bounds set by his 
individuality and has appropriated power not his own. 
When Professor Whitehead defines religion as “what 
a man does with his solitude,” he has constructed too 
broad a definition. A man may merely affirm his 
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solitude, and if he does so, he shuts himself out from 
religion. Religion is the abandonment of isolation from 
the invisible; the religious man is ot alone. 

If those external authorities formerly effective in 
suggesting to men the need of religious belief, in sus- 
taining the religious attitude, and in providing it with 
objects to attach itself to, have been destructively 
analysed by science to a point where their efficacy is 
greatly impaired, where shall we look for the means of 
nurturing the religious attitude in religiously-minded 
individuals who as the result of their thinking, have 
perforce discarded churches and bibles as bases of 
belief? 3 

I am convinced that the answer must be: to mysticism. 
I am aware that the word itself raises obstacles in the 
way of acceptance of my thesis. In the minds of many 
persons today, mysticism is a synonym for all that is 
nebulous, or extravagant, or hysterical. Perhaps I can 
avoid a small amount of this suspicion by following, 
in my definition of mysticism, so unmystical and prac- 
tical a person as William James. 

According to him, the defining characteristics of 
mystical experience are four. First, a mystical state, 
although it may be prepared for by definitely willed 
acts, itself seems to be involuntary, and to come as a 
gift or grace. Second, the mystical state seems to confer 
upon the mind truth previously unrealized. But, thirdly, 
the mystical state itself, and usually the truth which 
seems to have been communicated, elude adequate 
presentation through human modes of communication. 


And lastly, the mystical state is not usually of long 


8 That a church or a book is no longer the source of belief, does not imply the 
worthlessness of either; both may still be aids to the religious life. This estimate of 
church and bible has long been a commonplace among, for example, Unitarians. 
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continuance, such experiences seldom enduring more 
than an hour or two. 

It is sometimes assumed by writers belonging to 
various religious bodies that mysticism is real or valid 
only when it occurs within the limits of their own com- 
munions, and when it seems to authenticate doctrines 
already counted orthodox. But no such distinction is 
admissible. Mysticism is a name for a kind of experi- 
ence, not for a set of doctrines. The Catholic St. Teresa 
testifies to her grasp of mysticism when she writes: 


In the orison of union the soul is fully awake as regards God, but 
wholly asleep as regards things of this world and in respect of her- 
self. During the short time the union lasts, she is as it were deprived 
of every feeling, and even if she would, she could not think of any 
single thing. Thus she needs to employ no artifice in order to 
arrest the use of her understanding: it remains so stricken with 
inactivity that she neither knows what she loves, nor in what man- 
ner she loves, nor what she will. In short, she is utterly dead to the 
things of the world and lives solely in God. 


But likewise the Protestant Boehme enrolls himself 
among mystics when he writes: 


The treasure of treasures for the soul is where she goeth out of 
the Somewhat into that Nothing out of which all things may be 
made. The soul here saith, J have nothing, for I am utterly stripped 
and naked; I can do nothing, for I have no manner of power, but 
am as water poured out; J am nothing, for all that I am is no more 
than an image of Being, and only God is to me I AM; and so, sitting 
down in my own Nothingness, I give glory to the eternal Being, 
and will nothing of myself, that so God may will all in me, being 
unto me my God and all things. 


Mystical experience need not, however, seem to con- 
duct the mystic into the presence of the Christian or 


‘Quoted in W. James: Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 408-9. 
5 Ibid., p. 418. 
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any other Deity. Tennyson underwent a mystical 
experience when, as it seemed to him, the soul of his 
dead friend Arthur Hallam spoke from behind the bar- 
riers of the immortal life, conveying to him unworded 
consolation. The poet had been reading at night letters 
written by Hallam: 


So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 

The living soul was flash’d on mine. 


And mine in his was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world, 


Aeonian music measuring out 
The steps of Time — the shocks of Chance — 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt. 


Or again the mystic experience may drift in upon life 
unheralded, unexpected, like some air-born melody; 
borrowing perhaps a word or two from theology to 
express itself, but not resulting in any definite theolog- 
ical statement. Rupert Brooke’s poem Dining-room 
Tea illustrates this possibility: 


When you were there, and you, and you, 
Happiness crowned the night; I too, 
Laughing and looking, one of all, 

I watched the quivering lamplight fall 
On plate and flowers and pouring tea 
And cup and cloth; and they and we 
Flung all the dancing moments by 

With jest and glitter. ... 
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Till suddenly, and otherwhence, 

I looked upon your innocence; 

For lifted clear and still and strange 
From the dark woven flow of change 
Under a vast and starless sky 

I saw the immortal moment lie. 

One instant I, an instant, knew 

As God knows all. And it and you 

I, above Time, oh, Blind! could see 
In witless immortality. 

I saw the marble cup; the tea 

Hung on the air, an amber stream; 

I saw the fire’s unglittering gleam, 
The painted flame, the frozen smoke. 
No more the flooding lamplight broke 
On flying eyes and lips and hair; 

But lay, but slept unbroken there. 


Dazed at length 
Human eyes grew, mortal strength 
Wearied; and Time began to creep. 
Change closed about me like a sleep. 
Light glinted on the eyes I loved. 
The cup was filled. The bodies moved. 
The drifting petal came to ground. 
The laughter chimed its perfect round. 


Numerous objections to mysticism as a source of 
religious belief immediately suggest themselves. In the 
first place, how can so self-contradictory a monitor be 
heeded? If miracles grow in too many waste places to 
establish the superior excellence of any one field that 
boasts them, how much worse is the case of mysticism! 
For it is a peculiarity of mystical experience that it 
seems to confirm whatever religious tenets its subjects 
already hold. To St. Teresa, an understanding of how 
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one God can be three Persons was mystically unfolded; 
George Fox was mystically enabled to apprehend just 
why Adam gave to each creature the name it received. 
Still, I believe this objection is more apparent than 
real. These varying ideas were in no case created by the 
mystical state; they were in the mind of the mystic be- 
fore his experience confirmed them. What the mystic 
state reveals is something other than these doctrines, 
for if it were merely they, the revelation would be 
expressible in words. Yet mystics one and all agree 
that a direct communication of the mystic intuition is 
impossible; it can be set forth only by symbol and 
simile. A sense of personal limitations transcended, of 
personal isolation cancelled, the feeling that the Self 
has become intimate with the Other-and-Larger-than- 
Self — this is the real and invariant core of mystical 
knowledge. This feeling of intimacy runs over, so to 
speak, into adjoining territories of the mind, irrigating 
whatever it finds in them. But when the mystic experi- 
ence is allowed to speak for itself, when the mind 
hesitates to press beyond it to ideas not originally given 
by it, when, that is, the mind is loyal to the experience, 
mysticism becomes a means of reconciling beliefs rather 
than a crystallizer of antagonisms, because it reduces all 
creeds to metaphors and all rites to parables. Our sec- 
tarian mystics suffer from a divided allegiance; they are 
only partially obedient to the Heavenly Vision. 

But, it will be urged, all this is mere psychology. We 
are told how the mystical state feels; but what actually 
is it? If it is a source for religious belief, what are we to 
believe iv? Does the mystical state consist in commun- 
ion with God, or with the Absolute, or with Reality, or 
with the souls of the dead, or with Nature, or with one’s 
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own subconscious self? Or is the whole experience an 
hallucination? 

The last supposition by its very nature is thrown out 
of court for those who have undergone mystic experi- 
ence. Mystical states, more than almost any other 
mental state, bring with them a conviction of their 
dependability. To the non-mystic, mysticism cannot 
usually be commended; but the completely non-mystic 
are little likely to feel any pressing need of a religion. 
Between the other possible explanations, a definite choice 
seems to me unimportant. Of course, man, being a 
semi-rational being, wishes to stabilize his experience 
by giving it system, and it is therefore not only in- 
evitable but desirable that mystical experience sub- 
mit to a process of philosophical interpretation. This 
does not contradict what I have said about the ill effects 
of mixing mysticism and systematic theology. The lat- 
ter always tends to pre-empt the seat mysticism should 
occupy; whereas philosophy, in so far as it holds to its 
ideal of interpreting all experience, will accept mystical 
data as part of its material, completing and eluci- 
dating them through the aid of other modes of experi- 
ence, yet respecting them as something indubitably 
given, and not to be explained away any more than the 
data of sight or hearing. 

To repeat, it seems to me that philosophy might 
adopt any, except the last, of the suggested explanations 
without necessarily falsifying the mystical intuition. 
Even the theory that mysticism is merely a new rela- 
tion with familiar entities, is reconcilable with mystical 
data. For all our ordinary knowledge — the content of 
our minds under all normal non-mystical conditions — 
rests upon sense data, amalgamated by mental com- 
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parison, selection, and fusion into percepts. From 
these, the mind consciously or unconsciously, by more 
or less formal processes of reasoning, educes concepts, 
propositions, and whatever other mental abstractions 
psychology recognizes. It will be seen that our ordinary 
knowledge always exhibits two characteristics directly 
or indirectly: data furnished by the senses have entered 
into its creation, and its structure is synthetic. Now, 
mystical intuitions do not seem to rest upon sense data, 
though some activity of the senses may be involved. 
The mystic apprehension is always felt to be in some 
manner immediate — the mind is felt to be directly in 
contact with what it apprehends. Moreover, the mystic 
intuition is never something that has been elaborated 
rationally; no traces of synthesis are discernible in it; 
it is presented and received as a whole which is at the 
same time an indestructible unit. There are no such 
units in our ordinary or ‘natural’ experience. Conse- 
quently, the mystic apprehension seems to us to stand 
outside nature, because its method differs from those 
by which our knowledge of what we call ‘nature’ has 
been built up, and its presentations are unlike those 
typical of either science or common sense. Mysticism 
may introduce to us an entity of which we obtain no 
inkling from ordinary experience, or we may be merely 
apprehending a side of natural things which ordinary 
experience is ignorant of. In either case, we have gone 
behind the construction we call ‘nature’ and are there- 
fore in the presence of what, being presented as integral 
and unconditioned, seems to be a super-nature. 

A second objection against mysticism as a source of 
religious belief arises from the incommunicability of 
mystical knowledge. How shall a mystical faith propa. 
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gate itself? To me, this objection implies a coarse 
valuation of religion. It seems to be supposed that 
unless the grace of God can be done up in brown- 
paper parcels and passed out rapidly to all applicants, 
its value is nil. Yet I doubt whether religion on its 
higher levels can be handed about, or even caught by 
wholesale contagion. The former process too likely con- 
sists merely in habituation to certain acts and motives 
—valuable in proportion to the social desirability of 
the conduct inculcated, but no more religious than the 
habit of breakfasting at eight. The latter method sug- 
gests religion on the low plane where it has not yet dis- 
tinctly differentiated itself from mob hysteria, tribal 
frenzy, and communal terror. Moreover, the notion 
that everybody either desires or needs a religion is 
almost certainly a fallacy. By some people, religion is 
felt to be even a menace, upsetting their compact self- 
contained efficiency. To many, its absence is a matter 
of no concern. So long as such persons receive adequate 
incentives to the good, or at least the harmless, life 
from other sources, religion for them is a luxury or even 
a superfluity. It belongs primarily to those who need it, 
and, by needing, deserve it. If it comes spontaneously 
to others and is accepted by them, well and good; but 
why should we cry ““Awake!”’ to those to whom the 
Spirit murmurs “Sleep?” 

The most serious obstacle in the way of mysticism is 
the growing difficulty of arousing belief in the value of 
the mystic revelation. Any attempt to do so arouses all 
our customary habits of thought in hostile array. The 
knowledge we have amassed both through the unsyste- 
matic activity of common sense and through the sys- 
tematic activity of science seems affronted. Here we 
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return to a matter I mentioned near the beginning of 
this essay. I there remarked that the more serious phase 
of the hostility of science to religion was the tendency 
of the former to render religious belief increasingly 
difficult for the modern mind to experience, more or 
less irrespective of the objects of belief. With this point 
I shall now deal. But I must first present some of the 
ambiguities latent in the word ‘belief,’ so that, by 
sorting out the kind of belief characteristic of religion, 
I may show why scientific belief is inimical to it. 
Luckily I have not to hew my own way; I have only 
to follow a trail excellently blazed by Mr. I. A. Richards 
in his article in THE Sympostum for October, 1930, 
entitled “‘ Belief.” 

Mr. Richards first classifies the meanings of the word 
‘belief’ under three general heads. We may be talking 
about the objects of belief (“The personality of the 
devil is an obsolescent belief”); or we may be talking 
about the mental attitude toward these objects (“He 
has not much belief in your honesty’’); or we may be 
talking about a certain assumed cognitive relation 
between the believing mind and the believed object 
(“Belief is the wisdom of the heart’’). I have hitherto 
mainly been discussing belief in the first of these 
senses, though I have not in general used the word 
itself in this sense. I have chiefly confined the word to 
the second of the senses listed above, and it is belief in 
this sense that I now purpose considering. 

More narrowly specialized senses of the word can be 
illustrated, as Mr. Richards points out, by noting words 
which form a contrast to one or another of its meanings. 
Such contrasts arise between belief and knowledge (“I 
have always believed him innocent, and now have 
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proved him so”’); between belief and doubt (“ You have 
answered my objections, and I now believe your plan 
to be best”); between belief and hypothesis (“People 
say he murdered her but I don’t believe him guilty’); 
and so forth. It is chiefly the sense of belief contrasting 
with doubt which I shall examine. Mr. Richards also 
mentions a specialization of belief according to the 
field of discourse in which it is exercised, such as 
religious belief, scientific belief, poetic belief, and so 
forth. He was dealing with the second and third of 
these; I am concerned with the first and second. 
Taking ‘belief’ as a word denoting a mental state, 
Mr. Richards points out that a further differentiation of 
meaning is possible, inasmuch as the mental belief- 
state may be variously defined by psychologists. 
William James, as was his wont, suggested a number 
of conflicting definitions, such as a sense of trust or 
familiarity; or a volitional weighting of the idea; or a 
readiness to act as though the object of belief were true. 
Mr. Richards accepts the last of these suggestions, 
finding a sufficient distinction between poetic and 
scientific belief within the limits of the one definition. 
For the latter, he says, leads to overt, specific action, 
controls this action narrowly, and is immediately con- 
firmed or weakened by the success or failure of the 
action prompted by it (he instances a belief that one’s 
train leaves at three minutes to three, whereas it is 
actually found to leave at two minutes to two; the 
belief immediately collapses). On the other hand, poetic 
belief, and I may add, much religious belief as well, 
leads to no immediate overt action, influences indi- 
rectly a large number of actions, is usually a subtle 
ingredient in motivation rather than the sole deter- 
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minant of action, and cannot be immediately checked 
up by the result of specific actions. On these two varie- 
ties of belief he proposes that we bestow the titles of 
verifiable belief and imaginative assent respectively. 

I differ from Mr. Richards chiefly in finding the defini- 
tion of the belief-state as a “‘readiness to act as though 
it were so” unsatisfactory. For some sorts of ‘imagina- 
tive assents’ such an assumed readiness can actually be 
little more than a metaphor. 


Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed, 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she, a shade. 


How can either I or anyone else be assured that my 
imaginative assent to this poem (it happens to be a fa- 
vorite of mine) is a “readiness to act as though it were 
so”’ when I haven’t the faintest notion of any sort of 
action possible under the circumstances? Unless by 
action is simply meant a readiness to dwell on the poem; 
but if so, we are defending one definition of belief by 
transmuting it into another. It is indeed possibly true 
that there is no single mental belief-state applicable to 
all objects, or experienced by all people. However, some 
degree of generalization being both necessary for dis- 
course and rendered credible by the possibility of com- 
munication, I shall offer what seems to me a more 
satisfactory definition of belief: that it is a readiness to 
admit the object of belief in the center of attention. When 
the objects occupying the center of our consciousness 
attain their prominence with no distinct feeling of 
readiness to attend to them, they are for us mere opin- 
ions, hypotheses, items of noted experience. When we 
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feel discomfort or repulsion at attending to objects, 
we disbelieve in them. This definition is not invalidated 
by the fairly common phenomenon of belief unac- 
companied by any defined object of belief; in this 
situation, there is a readiness to attend to the formless- 
ness or emptiness which is felt to hide some to-be- 
revealed-and-believed-in object. 

When objects are forced upon our belief, our attempt 
to exclude them from consciousness expresses a disbelief 
in them which is overcome by contrary considerations. 
But if disbelief is simply unreadiness to attend, 
how can an object be forced upon our belief? This 
brings us directly to the consideration of the nature of 
scientific belief. In science, objects are attended to 
readily because other objects which the mind has 
connected with the object in question by relations of 
one sort or another are already believed in. Scientific 
belief is typically not a readiness to accept an object 
in and for itself; the object attains belief through a 
previously existent belief in its context. Scientific 
belief, from which many of our ordinary everyday 
beliefs differ only in being more loosely interwoven 
and haphazardly related, is thus mediated through a 
system; and an object which intrinsically provokes 
disbelief may nevertheless be believed because of the 
far-reaching disturbance of a whole system of belief- 
objects which would result upon its rejection. 

Religious belief — and by this I do not mean the kind 
of belief evoked by theological propositions when 
presented to the mind as parts of a logical system, but 
the kind of belief typical of religion, which the possessor 
feels at a loss to demonstrate rationally — religious 
belief, then, differs from scientific belief chiefly in not 
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being mediated through a system. The objects of 
religious beliefs are believed in originally because of 
what seem to the believer to be their intrinsic qualities 
or because of their relation to the believer. The rela- 
tion of the religious belief-object to other belief-objects 
through philosophic reflection or theological systemati- 
zation is extrinsic to the belief. Even when the object 
of religious belief is some external entity such as an 
infallibly authoritative church, belief in it seldom results 
from an attempt to relate the object to already accepted 
objects of belief; rather, it originates in what Catholics 
call ‘an act of faith’. Occasionally, too, in our everyday 
life we base our action on a form of belief resembling 
more the religious than the scientific belief-state. When 
we ‘instinctively’ trust a new acquaintance, relying on 
his honesty and good- will in advance either of the tes- 
timony of friends in common or of our own observa- 
tion, we are to a great extent believing in an object 
independently of its relation to other objects. Often, 
these instinctive beliefs justify themselves brilliantly 
so long as they last; the novel personality arouses in 
our minds a heightened and refreshing activity. When, 
however, on closer acquaintance we begin to ‘study his 
character’ — when, that is, a scientific form of belief 
replaces our more intuitive trust — the friend loses for 
us, equally with his first charm, his power to elicit our 
mental energies. 

In like manner, as the habit of scientific belief grows 
stronger, religious belief will seem more and more de- 
fenseless. When the latter is challenged, the believer 
cannot appeal to the confirmatory evidence of a whole 
system of belief-objects supporting acceptance of the 
belief-object under attack. Religious belief seems un- 
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stable, like a stick resting perpendicularly on a narrow 
base, ready to topple over at the least push. The fact 
that religious belief may transform life for the believer 
from a jail to a palace is not regarded by scientifically 
tempered critics as evidence in its favor. ‘Defense 
mechanisms’, ‘rationalizations’, ‘cherished illusions’, 
‘escapes from reality’ — these are some of the unkind 
epithets we have learned to shower upon belief-objects 
that come to us singly, instead of in a phalanx. 

No doubt, our experience abundantly justifies a 
sceptical attitude toward religious or mystical belief. 
For such belief is essentially uncritical; and wherever 
criticism does not continually cast its search-light, 
there all sorts of quacks, frauds, and fanaticisms cluster 
and breed. It is because of this uneasy sense of attend- 
ant shams that religious belief, although in its incep- 
tion resembling other forms of belief in being a mere 
readiness to attend, usually is maintained in the mind 
only with some degree of volitional re-enforcement. 
Another testimony to the precariousness of the religious 
belief-state is the emotion which gathers about the 
belief-object. When such a cherished object is chal- 
lenged, we fly to its defense with indignation because 
we have few other weapons. To avoid silly causes of 
contention, then, as well as to guard ourselves against 
being imposed on, we must pool the resources of psy- 
chology, sociology, history, biography, and philosophy, 
in order to track down, so far as may be, the effect on 
human life of religious belief-objects of various sorts. 
Of course these effects are, as I have already remarked, 
complex, obscure, and often intangible, and the inves- 
tigation will be not only difficult, but indefinitely pro- 
longed. Still, the idea that all matters essential to the 
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welfare of humanity must necessarily be understand- 
able at a glance, is a superstition for which there is no 
evidence whatever. The universe is under no obliga- 
tion to confine its curriculum to kindergarten topics. 

_ Incidentally, before going further, I wish to ward off 
the accusation of being crudely pragmatic by saying, 
that among these results of belief in any particular 
object through which in the long run the value of the 
belief is manifested I include of course not merely the 
effect upon the conduct and character of individuals 
and social groups, but the degree to which the object in 
question is capable both of being combined fruitfully 
with other belief-objects within its own field of dis- 
course, and of lending itself readily to some philosophic 
synthesis of systems of belief falling within different 
fields of discourse. The ‘truth’ of a religious belief- 
object, like that of any other belief-object, is finally 
measured by its ability not only to be related to previ- 
ously accepted belief-objects, but even more, perhaps, 
by its ability to suggest to the mind additional rela- 
tions between these objects, and ultimately, to indicate 
further objects for belief. The scientific belief-object, 
however, brings its relations with it; whereas the reli- 
gious belief-object must acquire its relations from 
philosophy. 

So much for the theory of religious belief. Next, arises 
the practical question how the mystical state productive 
of religious belief can be fostered. Obviously, the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola and similar 
treatises will not do for mysticism which aspires to 
play a Promethean réle in the modern world. The two 
approaches which suggest themselves most readily are 
through nature — in the sense of those portions of the 
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earth’s surface and those forms of life comparatively 
untouched by human activity — and through the appre- 
ciation or practice of the arts. It is no accident that 
nature-lovers, from the pantheistic Wordsworth to the 
comparatively hard-headed Thoreau, are commonly 
observed to draw more than most people upon sources 
of resignation, peace, and strength outside themselves, 
however these sources may be conceived of by the indi- 
vidual. In like manner, it is notable how often artistic 
appreciation accompanies a friendliness to, if not an 
acceptance of, one or another form of religion. And 
when, as quite often happens, the artist himself is in 
the conventional sense irreligious, he maintains toward 
his art a selfless devotion, and asserts he finds in this 
devotion a support in life, which are not very dissimilar 
to mystic devotion and assurance. There are, of course, 
essential differences between mysticism and art. All the 
arts involve a concentration upon a particular object 
or system of objects, either in the world outside or inside 
the observer, who then translates this material by a 
process at least partly voluntary into a medium new to 
it. Mysticism, on the other hand, does not seek to single 
out particular objects for its contemplation, except 
sometimes as a part of a technique leading ultimately to 
absorption in the whole; nor does it seek to impose any 
part of its own will on its objects or to translate them. 
(Prayers for rain, for example, should be classed either 
as magic or as ‘business contacts’ on a cosmic scale.) 
However, the artist and the appreciator of art both de- 
velop in the course of their activities a habit of mind 
basic to religion —the habit of going outside them- 
selves and their own material necessities, activities, and 
plans. They learn self-abnegation before the object, 
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not merely in the sense of devoting time and energy 
to it, but signifying a real centering of the consciousness 
upon it, so that the object seems to present its qualities to 
the observer rather than merely to submit to use by him. 

Despite the fact that religious experience is intrin- 
sically valuable, and does not need to be justified by its 
social consequence, it may be so justified.* And I think 
it of the highest importance to mankind in general that 
religion should be continually renewed and permanently 
sustained by mystical experience; for three reasons. 
In the first place, persons to whom a religion is necessary 
include among their number many of those upon whom 
the enrichment of civilization chiefly depends. Even 
supposing the charge true that the religiously-inclined 
are neurotic, it is precisely the neurotic who in one way 
or another are likely to be most valuable as well as 
most troublesome. The perfectly-balanced calm ideally- 
proportioned individual has perhaps achieved the most 
rewarding of all spiritual aims, so far as his own life 
is concerned, and may very likely have considerable 
influence on those immediately about him. Moreover, 
he makes an ideal governor when he can be persuaded 
to govern. But it is more or less a commonplace to say 
that many, if not most, of the striking advances in art, 
philosophy, or even science, have come from persons ill 
at ease in their environment — persons notably eccen- 
tric or unstable in character, often making shipwreck 
of their own lives. All this is but saying that dissatis- 
faction is the prelude to change, and that life without 
change is meaningless, at least for human beings on this 
earth. 


It is the particular belief-objects to which the attitude attaches itself that require 
extrinsic justification. See page 447 et seq. 
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Secondly, religion has continually furnished both a 
subject-matter and an integrating point of view to one 
or another of the arts. Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
poetry, drama, music — how much each of them owes 
to religion! Of course, when religion becomes institu- 
tionalized, it becomes immobile, so that time and again 
religion has ended by acting like a harsh step-dame 
toward its lively foster-children. Nevertheless, this 
disadvantage is necessarily incidental to the course of 
social evolution; all change ossifies into stability. It 
remains true that when the literary artist — who more 
than the practitioners of the other arts is the effective 
civilizing agent for the generality of mankind — has no 
central feelings or convictions pervading his work and 
shaping its larger outlines, his productions, however 
interesting or stimulating or admirable, nevertheless 
seem fragmentary and hence mutilated; or, if perfectly 
rounded, exhibit wholeness only on a minor scale. To 
write Kubla Khan’ or Lady Windermere’s Fan, one 
need have no religious belief; but The Divine Comedy 
or an Orestes trilogy are greater. Philosophy does of 
course provide a stabilizing center for thought, but it 
does not touch the personality deeply; it is like a mould 
applied to plaster-of-paris after the latter has hardened. 
The shaping has already been done, and any impress 
will hardly be a convincing or integral after-effect. 

Lastly, religious belief is needed to preserve the in- 
dividual from the increasing tyranny of the state. B 
this I mean that with the decay of churches, bibles, 


"I am not implying that Coleridge had no religious convictions; I merely instance 
Kubla Khan as a type of poem that can be and has been written well by poets with- 
out such convictions. I might instead have used the poetry of, say, Poe or Amy 
Lowell in comparison with that of Whitman or Baudelaire, both the latter having 
religious convictions, however unorthodox. 
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codes of ethics, home loyalties, and local traditions, and 
in fact of almost all organized sources of morals or 
mores save the state, the latter is coming more and 
more to be regarded as the sole arbiter of conduct. In 
the World War, the Allies used to reproach the Germans 
with believing that might is right and that the state 
can do no wrong. We in the United States have no such 
names as Nietzsche or Treitschke to assume a sinister 
note in the mouths of our adversaries. Yet the idea that 
the claims of the state upon the individual are para- 
mount — claims not only upon his property, which are 
a minor matter and reasonable, seeing that all forms of 
property depend so directly for their creation upon the 
economic and social group and for their maintenance 
upon the police power, but also claims upon his speech, 
thought, conduct, and life—this idea is currently 
taught in our country as an incontrovertible dogma. It 
is supposed that the necessities of the state, which 
everyone knows often consist merely of the wishes of 
an economic oligarchy, are not only supreme, but sacred. 
Yet the political organization did not give the individual 
his life, nor did or can any existing state produce the 
whole complex of culture which in a real sense is the 
personality, the inner life, of the civilized man. To say 
that the mind nourished, shaped, and guided by Sopho- 
cles, by Plato, by Jesus, by St. Francis, must rubber- 
stamp its approval upon whatever feelings, thoughts, 
speech, or conduct may be required by even the mate- 
rial extremities of one’s fellow-citizens, is to betray the 
heritage of mankind to the imbroglio of the moment. 
I am not here advocating that we should deduce a 
code of morals from our mystic experience. When too 
direct a connection between a particular precept and 
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the religious attitude is established, the result is likely 
to be that the precept receives an emphasis out of all 
proportion, fossilizing it into an impediment of human 
adjustment to changed conditions in the future; while 
on the other hand religious belief is distorted until it 
becomes little more than an emotional drive for a par- 
ticular propaganda. But religion is sorely needed as a 
testimony that man has other loyalties than his allegi- 
ance to the political order. It is needed as a constant 
reminder that the limits of human experience are not 
bounded by the concerns of the state, that not even the 
most vital and ennobling characteristics of humanity 
are derived chiefly from those concerns; and that 
consequently, the claims of any contemporary com- 
munity are subordinate to values more enduring than 
the necessities of the moment, more generous than the 
expediencies of the day, and more heroic than the 
service of Omnipotent Caesar. 
F. Cupwortu F.iInt 
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Hus far the Dubliner has given life to three 
Universals in Work in Progress: the Word- 
River in the Fragment entitled Anna Livia 
Plurabelle, the Word-Insect in The Ondt and the Grace- 
hoper, and the Word-City in Haveth Childers Every- 
where. These three Fragments correspond to the three 
principal characters of the universal history which 
Work in Progress is intended to be. The names under 
which these three heroes occur most frequently in the 
story are Anna Livia Plurabelle, Earwicker (H. C. E. 
or Here Comes Everybody), and Shem and Shaun, a 
dual personality born from the marriage of A. L. P. 
and: He GrE: 

We may note from the subjoined analysis of the ver- 
bal elements in The Ondt and the Graceboper, selected 
because of its brevity and effectiveness, the following. 
significant points. The language of this Fragment con- 
sists of a mosaic of seventeen or more tongues, English 
serving as the basic element with which the other idioms 
are interwoven. Names of insects and insect-members, 
references to Egyptian religious symbolism, and to the 
four principles of the development of human society 
as laid down by the Italian jurist, Vico, are the material 
from which the author creates his fable. The tone of 
this Fragment is satiric to the point of ribaldry; the 
impression of the whole is that of some airy Word- 
Creature ready to take wing. 

A word on the plan of Work in Progress is relevant to 
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the poetic problem set for himself by the author, 
affording simultaneously a view of the writer’s general 
development. The Dubliner’s art witnesses a steady 
progression from the Individual to the Universal. In- 
deed, the spiritual essence of scholasticism is so deeply 
imbedded in the roots of his soul that it manifests itself 
in his mature works in an all-pervading fashion. All of 
the self-created complexities in Ulysses and Work in 
Progress resulting in ornamentation of structure, lan- 
guage, and character-creation arise undoubtedly from a 
compelling soul-need familiar to theologians of weavin 

a rich network of detail around the thread of an idea, a 
trait most noticeable in Gothic architecture and in the 
work of medieval book-illuminators. There is not a 
similar case in modern literature in which the problem 
inherited by scholasticism from ancient philosophy is 
resurrected to such a vigorous life as in the works of 
Mr. Joyce. We may note something of this fact in the 
three stages of his creative activity: the tendency to 
describe flesh-and-blood individuals as in Dubliners, 
Exiles, and The Portrait with the significant occurrence 
of unity of time and place in Exiles; secondly, the tend- 
ency to universalize by suggesting as in Ulysses the 
existence of the aggregate, the City, and beyond the 
City, humanity; and lastly, as in Work in Progress, 
the tendency to disregard the life-story of individuals 
now merely named and remembered as the shadows of a 
dream “‘in the palace of dim night”’ to create Universals 
as the characters of his story. In Ulysses asin Mr. Joyce’s 
last work the reader often becomes aware that the action 
is being revealed through the mind of one of the charac- 
ters, creating simultaneously the double effect of the 
subjective and the objective, so that a familiarity with 
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each of these vast Gothic structures gives one the sense 
of some omnipresent Aristotelian divinity thinking his 
world into creation. 

In Work in Progress the author has set himself the 
task of writing a miniature universal history as recalled 
by a sleeping Dubliner in a series of dreams lasting from 
about eight o’clock in the evening till four in the 
morning. Here, in a nutshell, is the whole scheme of the 
work. The chief poetic problem in this nocturnal world- 
history is the creation of Universals. Unless The Ondt 
and the Gracehoper suggests a winged creature and Anna 
Livia Plurabelle a flowing river, the author has failed. 
It is the author’s intention that the Creature or Thing 
embodied in each Fragment shall not be a description 
of an insect or a river but the verbal image of the Thing 
or Creature named. With Joyce the Word is life-giving, 
the Word is laughter-making (not the situation or 
character-description as with Rabelais or Cervantes), 
the Word 1s the all-in-all. A parallel to this magic evoca- 
tive power of the word is to be found only in the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead and the Popol Vub of the Central 
Americans. According to the followers of Osiris, not 
alone the proper word, but also the manner, the tone in 
which words were pronounced meant success or failure 
for the soul seeking life eternal. In reading Work in 
Progress it is the tone of the voice, the manner of pro- 
nouncing aloud each word that will unlock to the reader 
the meanings of a word or a phrase. 

The Ondt and the Gracehoper is a variation of the fable 
about the industrious ant, the champion of time, and the 
lazy, light-headed grasshopper, the champion of space. 
The contention between the two insects is interpreted 
according to tradition, although the sympathies of the 
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author are evidently on the side of the “gracehoper . . 
who was always jigging a jog, hoppy on akkant of his 
joyicity . . . making ungraceful overtures to Floh and 
Luse and Bienie and Vespatilla... or... striking 
up funny funereels with Besterfather Zeuts, the Aged 
One... .” And, of course, “the impossible grace- 
hoper”’ comes to the sad end of the “spindhrift,” “sans 
mantis, sans shoeshooe, feather weighed animule, actu- 
ally and presumptuably, sinctifying chronic o’ despair. 
.. .” The assiduous ant, “boundlessly blissified,” re- 
proves the Gracehoper, “a darkener of the threshold.” 
Today as ever fables are written to point a moral for 
the human kind. Here (inter alia) the ant may stand 
as the symbol of any contemporary antagonistic to the 
time-spirit, whether a writer of “volumes immense” or 
philosopher or worldwide genius who cannot “beat 
time.” The particular reference here, one suspects, is 
to the author of Time and Western Man; the universal 
implications are self-evident. The fable ends with the 
satiric comment of the grasshopper on his “‘Ondtship.” 

Your feats are enormous, your volumes immense 

(May the Graces I hoped for sing your Ondtship song sense!), 

Your genus its worldwide, your spacest sublime! 

But, holy Saltmartin, why can’t you beat time? 
In the following analysis the first two pages of The Ondt 
and the Gracehoper are quoted first. The word explana- 
tion, indicating the languages from which derivations 
have been made, is, however, continued to the end of the 
fable. The reader may amuse himself by elaborating 
upon the possibilities of word-meanings suggested by 
this writer. . . . The sequence of pages is that of the 
edition of Tales Told of Shem and Shaun published by 
the Black Sun Press in Paris. 
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The Gracehoper was always jigging a jog, hoppy, on akkant of 
his joyicity, (he had a partner pair of findlestilts to supplant him), 
or, if not, he was always making ungraceful overtures to Floh and 
Bienie and Vespatilla to play pupa-pupa and pulicy-pulicy and 
langtennas and pushpygyddyum and to commence insects with 
him, there mouthparts to his orefice and his gambills to there airy 
processes, even if only in chaste, ameng the everlastings, behold a 
waspering pot. He would of curse melissciously, by his fore feelhers, 
flexors, contractors, depressors and extensors, lamely, harry me, 
marry me, bury me, bind me, till she was puce for shame and allso 
fourmish her in Spinner’s housery at the earthsbest schopinhour so 
summery as his cottage, which was cald fourmillierly Tingsomin- 
genting, groped up. Or, if he was not doing that, improbably he 
was always striking up funny funereels with Besterfarther Zeuts, 
the Aged One, with all his wigeared corollas, albedinous and old- 
buoyant, inscythe his elytrical wormcasket and Dehlia and Peonia, 
his druping nymphs, bewheedling him, compound eyes on hornitos- 
head, and Auld Letty Plussiboots to scratch his cacumen and 
cackle his tramsitus, diva deborah, (seven bolls of sapo, a lick of 
lime, two spurts of fussfor, three-furts of sulph, a shake o’shooker, 
doze grains of migniss and a messful of midcap pitchies. The whool 
of the whaal in the wheel of the whorl of the Boubou from Bourneum 
has thus come to taon!) and with tambarins and cantoridettes 
soturning arouund his eggshill rockcoach their dance McCaper in 
retrophoebia, beck from bulk, like fantastic disossed and jenny 
aprils to, the ra, the ra, the ra, the ra, langsome heels and langsome 
toesies, attended to by a mutter and doffer duffmatt baxinmotch 
and a myrimidins of pszozlers pszinging. 


* 
* * 


p- 45. pulicy-pulicy: pudce (Ital.) flea. 
orefice: gold-maker, bee. 
the everlastings: evergreens, everlasting. 
melissciously: maliciously and melissa (Gr.) honey. 
harry me, marry me, bury me, bind me: a variation on the 
four principles of social development stated by Vico: 
Religion, Marriage, Burial, and Providence. 


puce: (Fr.) flea. 
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p. 46. Tingsomingenting: (Norw.) a thing like nothing. 
Besterfarther: (Norw.) grandfather; Earwicker is here ap- 
pearing in the disguise of the father of Zeus, Cronus or 
Saturn. 
wigeared corollas: an earwig’s food: 
inscythe: scythe, a symbol of death. 
nymphs: lovely girls;-inferior divinities of nature; butter- 
flies. 
hornitoshead: a hornito is a low mound emitting smoke and 
vapor common in volcanic regions. 
deborah: (Heb.) a bee. 
seven bolls of sapo, a lick of lime . . . and a messful of 
midcap pitchies: an allusion to the materials composing 
the human body. 
taon: (Fr.) horsefly. 
cantoridettes: a preparation of dried beetles; also a sug- 
gestion of castanets. 
soturning: sojourning, and an echo of the presence of Sa- 
turn. 
rockcoach their dance McCaper in retrophoebia: there is a 
suggestion here of an insect ballet beginning with ‘pas retro’ 
— backward. 
the ra: Ra, the principal deity of historical Egypt. 

p- 47. mutter and doffer duffmat baxinmotch: Mutt and Jeff box- 
ing match. 
myrmidins: myriads, and myrmex (Gr.) ant. 
pszozlers pszinging: (Pol.) bees singing. 

Satyr’s Caudledayed Nice: Burns’ 4 Cottager’s Saturday 
Night. 

Humbly, Dumbly Sod We Awhile: after nursery rhyme 
“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall.” The opening page of 
Work in Progress has this sentence: ‘“‘The great fall of the 
offwall entailed at such short notice the schute of Finnigan, 
erse solid man... .” 

For if sciencium (what’s what) can mute uns nought, ’a 
thought, abought the Great Sommbody within the Omni- 
boss perhops an artsaccord (hoot’s hoot) might sing ums 
tumtim abutt the Little Newbuddies that ring his panch: 
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that is to say, that if science can teach us nought, we may 
learn perhaps from the little creatures, ‘‘Newbuddies;” an 
artsaccord: harpsichord; there is also the suggestion here 
of a conductor or creator “Great Sommbody”’ in his 
“omniboss.”” 

A high old tide for the barheated publics and the whole day 
as gratiis: This passage refers to the Saturnalia in Rome 
during which all liberties were permitted; drink and food 
were furnished free; barheated: bareheaded (they saluted 
the Saturnalian Procession by baring their heads). 

(The next passage refers to Vico’s four principles) Fudder 
and lightning for ally looty: all people ought to get food 
and shelter (also “‘fudder,” thunder); any filly in a fog: 
marriage; for O’Cronione lags acrumbling in his sands: an 
imitation of the line “Old John Brown lies a-crumbling in 
his grave;” O’Cronione: death; sunsuns still tumble on: 
divine providence. 

Book of Breathings: one of the religious books of Ancient 
Egypt. 

zeemliangly: zem/ia (Russ.) earth. 

sahul: Egyptian name for one of the nine souls. 

inzanzarity: zanzara (Ital.) gnat. 

Ptah: one of the gods in the Book of the Dead. 

sommerfool: (Norw.) grasshopper. 

Nixnixundnix: nothingnothingandnothing. 

a khul on a khat: a tail on a cat; also Egyptian words for 
certain souls possessed by man. 

Nefersenless: Neversen, the lake of forgetfulness in Egyptian 
underworld. 

Suckit Hotup: Sekhet Hetepet, Egyptian Fields of Peace, 
Elysian Fields. 


funeral in imitation of those found in the Book of the Dead. 
muravyingly: muravey (Russ.) ant. 

bimblebeaks: bumble-bees and red noses. 

nautonects: nocturnal insects; and also good-for-nothings. 
durrydunglecks: an insect’s way of saying “hurry up legs.” 
ichnehmon diagelenaitoikon: Ich nehme die Angelenheit an 
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(Ger.) I take the opportunity (a mock name of any small 
insect bearing a long Latin name). 

vosch: was, and (Russ.) for louse. 

corapusse: carapace and corpus. 

Bruko: éruce (Ital.) caterpillar. 

osa: (Russ.) wasp; osi: (Russ.) wasps. 

Not one pickopeck of muscowmoneu to bag a titlebits of 
beerbread: musca (Lat.) fly; a reference to the charge that 
every innovator is in the pay of Moscow. 

Iomiol: Dio mio! (Ital.) 

O moy Bog: (Russ.) O my God. 

ternitary: eternity. 

the grillies in his head: a bee in his bonnet; gri//o (Ital.) 
cricket. 

Was he come to hevre with his angels or gone to hull with the 
poop?: Was he come to Havre with his angels or gone to 
hell with the Pope? 

lugly: lovely and ugly combined into one word. 

tournedos: tornados. 

Boraborayellers: name of wind in Trieste is Bora. 
tegolhuts: blowing hats like tiles over the roof. 

ruching: rushing. 

vico: (Ital.) street. 

phtin and phtir: an Insect’s way of saying “then and there.” 


. motylucky: mighty lucky; and motyluck (Russ.) butterfly. 


prostrandvorous: prostranstvo (Russ.) space. 
babooshkees: dabotchka (Russ.) butterfly. 
ptchjelasys: ptchela (Russ.) bee; also jealous. 
and be jadeses whipt: and Jesus wept. 
crabround: crabron (Span.) a hornet. 
chimiche: chemise. 

Dorsan: (Irish) grasshopper. 

Dunshanagan: (Irish) ant hill. 

mantis: (Gr.) grasshopper or locust. 
shooshooe: fly (in child’s language). 

actually and presumptuably: a reference to the two kinds 
of grace according to the Catholic doctrine. 
Haru!: Aaru, the Egyptian Field of Reeds. 
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Orimis: Osiris and Oremus (Lat.). 

antboat: ondt (Norw.) evil. 

impfang thee of mine wideheight: accept my wisdom; emp- 
fang (Ger.) accept; weisebeit (Ger.) wisdom. 

marhaba: (Arab.) welcome. 


Moregruggy: (Welsh) ants. 
Gwyfyn: (Welsh) moth. 
drewbryf: (Welsh) bugs. 


MIcHAEL STUART 
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in France also, Guillaume Apollinaire has had the 

inadequate if honorific fate of a poets’ poet. As the 
central figure in an important group of writers before 
the war, and as the ancestor (somewhat by the back 
stairs, it is true) of Dada and what now passes for sur- 
realism, he has exerted a palpable influence in France; 
he has perhaps more profoundly affected the course of 
our own literature, notably through T. S. Eliot and 
E. E. Cummings. But Apollinaire deserves to be es- 
teemed as more than an influence, for his poetry, 
judged on its own merits, is among the best that the 
century has produced. 

Not the least of his accomplishments was that he 
was able to make good verse out of the sights, sounds, 
ideas and nerve-racking inventions of our own times. 
It is difficult enough for a poet of any epoch to deal 
with the familiar objects and situations about him: his 
own age usually appears to him as material for satire, 
and he seeks beauty in the past. Thus Homer lived 
long after the Homeric Age, and the writers of romance 
after the decline of chivalry. The twentieth century 
seems to be more than ordinarily intractable; from 
the reams of Odes to Lindbergh, skyscraper ballads 
and rapsodies mécaniques little has emerged that can 
truly be called poetry. Obviously, a writer who can filter 
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his own times through his poetic intuition must have 
unusual technical equipment. He must also achieve 
a rare combination of detachment and at-homeness. 
Detachment and at-homeness Apollinaire possessed 
to a remarkable degree. The circumstances of his life 
conspired with his temperament to produce them. He 
was born at Rome in 1880 and christened Wilhelm 
Apollinaris Kostrowitsky. Rumours which the poet 
neither confirmed nor denied had it that his father was 
a Roman cardinal; his mother was an exotic Polish 
lady whose scheme of things embraced both intense 
religious devotion and an easily excited propensity to 
horsewhip the servants. His early education, including 
a thorough one in books, he received at Monte Carlo 
and Nice, where his mother lived with moderate luxury 
in villas of her own. There were travels, and then the 
young poet came to Paris. Although his birth and up- 
bringing had been such as to make him a cosmopolitan, 
he was not a man without a country: he chose his own 
fatherland. French was his best language, but he 
brought to the making of his choice other reasons which 
may be divined from his ode to “Noble Paris seule 
raison qui vis encore.” There, supporting himself by 
journalism and by frenzied finance in a small way, he 
soon attained prominence in advanced literary and 
artistic circles, even though few except his friends 
considered him a serious poet until the end of his life. 
Apollinaire, as he rechristened himself, became a great 
eater and a good drinker, an habitué of cafés, a man 
with unusual capacities for friendship and genuine 
capacities for love. His interests were wide and some- 
what miscellaneous: he engaged with gusto in any sort 
of conversation, and he could pass an afternoon in a 
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cheap second-hand shop as pleasantly as in an art 
gallery. During the war he served in both the artillery 
and the infantry, and, after he was disabled, in the 
bureau of censorship. Weakened by his wound, he died 
from influenza two days before the Armistice, at the 
age of thirty-eight. 

If Apollinaire enjoyed living, he could also stand 
aside from the flux of experience and present an intul- 
tion in its bare precision. This objectivity, which en- 
abled him to assimilate a changed world to the new 
poetic techniques, extended even to the world war: he 
was one of the few writers who made good literature 
while they were in the thick of it. 

His modernity of approach, however, did not lead 
him into a total breach with poetic tradition. The 
procedure of the experimental poet who wants to be also 
a good poet is twofold and rather paradoxical. He must 
treat his new materials in such a way that they produce 
an emotional effect akin to what have previously been 
recognized as poetic emotions; otherwise his work will 
not be accepted as poetry. At the same time, by his 
achievement itself, he broadens or refines the scope of 
poetry and necessitates a redefinition of its concept. 

At first sight, this creative activity resembles magic; 
and too often the critic is content to take refuge in such 
a phrase as the ‘mystery of creation’. Although analysis 
cannot give a final explanation of any instance of 
beauty, nevertheless it can trace certain general rules, 
or types of procedure, according to which the artist 
was acting perhaps unconsciously. Some of the mystery 
may be dispelled by an examination of the poet’s meta- 
phors, which are fundamental units of organisation in 
a poem. With Apollinaire one frequently need go no 
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farther; it is primarily by his metaphors that he gives 
poetic value to contemporary phenomena not previ- 
ously recognized as fit subject-matter for poetry. He 
uses several methods: 

(1) A strictly modern phenomenon is fused in a 
metaphor with a traditional type of imagery: 


Shepherdess O Eiffel Tower your flock of bridges bleats this 


PiCreine. (Alcools, p. 7.) 
The aeroplane lands at last without closing its wings.” 
(Alcools, p. 10.) 
The first line quoted is a direct comparison, a tele- 
scoped simile, the effect of which is heightened by a 
suggestion of the tower’s grace, like that of Chloé in 
the idylls. In the second the metaphor is more subtle: 
by implication the aeroplane is likened to a bird (tradi- 
tionally poetic object), and differentiated from it by the 
fact that the aeroplane does not close its wings. In 
these, as in all instances of the device, the contem- 
porary phenomenon is shown to possess relations, or to 
perform actions, of a sort that the poetic tradition has 
already identified as beautiful. 
More sustained examples are the following, taken 
from Apollinaire’s war poems: 
Le ciel est étoilé par les obus des Boches 
La forét merveilleuse ot je vis donne un bal 
La mitrailleuse joue un air a triples-croches 
(Calligrammes, p. 120.) 
Mais je connais aussi les grottes parfumées 
Ov gravite l’azur unique des fumées 
Ou plus doux que la nuit et plus pur que le jour 
Tu t’étends comme un dieu fatigué par |’amour 
(Calligrammes, pp. 72-73.) 


1 Bergére 6 tour Eiffel le troupeau des ponts béle ce matin. 
2 L’avion se pose enfin sans refermer les ailes. 
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(2) Inversely, a traditionally poetic object is linked 
with modern imagery or is placed in a contemporary 
context: 

It is Christ who rises into the sky more easily than the aviators 
He holds the world’s record for altitude.® 
(Alcools, p. 9.) 

Apollinaire more often and more effectively uses a 
variation of this device whereby the traditional object 
is joined to an image which does not represent something 
strictly modern but which is acceptable as poetic only to 
modern sensibilities: 

The moon is a frying egg.’ 
(Alcools, p. 144.) 

Provided that the metaphor compresses a large 
number of characteristics discerned in the object into 
a few words, a compact picture, the modern sensibility 
is likely to accept in a serious poem an image that by 
itself would be droll or even revolting. Thus, when the 
moon is compared to a frying egg, this may suggest 
that the moon is yellow and therefore low on the 
horizon, that it is in a setting of cloud or mist, that the 
heat waves make it seem to vibrate, and that vapour is 
coming from it. The whole setting is indicated, and its 
emotional effect evoked, by the simple linking of two 
concrete objects. 

Of the following extremely outré metaphors, the first, 
being used with a sincere and skilful artistic intent, 
will be accepted by most of Apollinaire’s readers, while 
the second is mere bathos, used for no other purpose 
than to shock: 


3 C’est le Christ qui monte au ciel mieux que les aviateurs 
I] détient le record du mond pour la hauteur. 
4 C’est la lune qui cuit comme un oeuf sur le plat. 
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Le soleil ce jour-la s’étalait comme un ventre 

Maternel qui saignait lentement sur le ciel 

La lumiére est ma mére 6 lumiére sanglante 

Les nuages coulaient comme un flux menstruel 
(Alcools, p. 74.) 

Dame de mes pensées au cul de perle fine 

Dont ni perle ni cul n’égale Vorient. . . . 


(Alcools, p. 37.) 


(3) A contemporary object may be elucidated with 
strictly contemporary imagery. 

This is the most difficult of all the devices to achieve, 
because the image has no slumbering poetic associations 
and therefore is wholly dependent for its success on 
rhythm, euphony and striking appropriateness. Al- 
though many poets have attempted this method, few 
have succeeded with it; it is difficult to find a pure 
example in Apollinaire. 


Evenings of Paris drunk with gin 
Flaming with electricity ® 
(Alcools, p. 34) 


In this case it might be objected that the object treated 
is not strictly contemporary — although modern Paris 
is meant, nevertheless the phrase “‘evenings of Paris” 
has poetic associations of long standing — and that a 
part of the image (“flaming with electricity”) 
description rather than metaphor. 

Apollinaire more frequently uses a modification of (3) 
similar to the modification of (2) discussed above. The 
modern phenomenon is linked with an image which 
does not represent something strictly modern but 
which is acceptable only to modern sensibilities. For 


5 Soirs de Paris ivres du gin 
Flambant de !’électricité. 
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instance, to describe bombing planes in a battle, he 
writes: 


The aeroplanes lay eggs.® 
(Calligrammes, p. 155.) 


2 


When Apollinaire says “Voici le temps de la magie,” 
he is not content to present the surface novelties of 
the times, and to stand in open-mouthed awe at what 
the Sunday supplements call the ‘marvels of the age’. 
All good poetry gives the feeling of strangeness in some 
sense. Romantic poetry makes a cult of strangeness, 
but the romantic poet leaves the object with the same 
sort of strangeness that it possessed when it came into 
his consciousness: he does not comprehend, dominate 
and transform it. From first to last, its glamour is the 
tawdry lure of the vague, the capricious, the unseizable. 
The classical poet simultaneously detracts from and 
adds to the strangeness of his object. He conquers it, 
traces its relations, illuminates it; and in so doing, he 
sharpens its outlines, makes it definite. But the object 
has become stranger than ever, for the poet has seen it 
in a light in which it appeared to no one before; it is 
a new thing, a marvel. 

Similarly, the classical poet both humanises and de- 
humanises his object. Without poetic mediation, its 
human significance is workaday: the train is a convey- 
ance, the woman a serviceable daughter or a trying 
wife. With the romantic poet, the object remains an 
unregarded instrument, in this case to his private 
emotion, publicly expressed. The classicist, however, 
abstracts the object from these human uses and makes 


6 Les avions pondent des oeufs. 
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its contemplation an end in itself. And thereby he re- 
humanises it, for he has given it a new place in the 
human economy. 

When he declared “Je n’ai plus méme pitié de moi,” 
Apollinaire early broke with the romantic tradition. 
He kept his poems singularly free of the accidental and 
the merely personal, without detracting from the in- 
tensity of his emotion. Thus he sums up all the dragging 
weariness of the trenches in the line: 


There are men in the world who have never been to the war!” 
(Calligrammes, p. 174.) 


And the quiet irony of a soldier with intellect is 
expressed with admirable understatement: 


Goethe trench on which I have fired 
I have even fired on Nietzsche trench 
Decidedly I respect no glory.® 
(Calligrammes, p. 148.) 


When he was thrown into prison in the fantastic 
incident of the theft of the Mona Lisa, perpetrated by 
his secretary without Apollinaire’s knowledge, he ac- 
cepted the matter simply, and concluded: 


We are alone in my cell 
Beautiful clarity Precious reason® 
(Alcools, p. 155.) 


The shrapnel-wound in his head which eventually 
led to his death evoked these lines: 


7T1 y a des hommes dans le monde qui n’ont jamais été a la guerre! 
8 Le boyau Goethe ot j’ai tiré 

Jai tiré méme sur le boyau Nietzsche 

Décidément je ne respecte aucune gloire, 
9 Nous somme seuls dans ma cellule 

Belle clarté Chére raison. 
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A fair Minerva has sprung from my head 
A star of blood crowns me forever '° 
(Calligrammes, p. 212.) 


M. René Taupin,” following Ramon Gomez de la 
Serna, finds it difficult to distinguish Apollinaire from 
his symbolist predecessors, whose influence he was in- 
strumental in reviving. Indeed Apollinaire could write 
well in the symbolist manner; such poems as La 
Chanson du Mal-Aimé, Le Brasier and L’Ermite might 
have been written by any inspired disciple of Mallarmé. 
He profited, furthermore, from the symbolists’ orches- 
tration of sound, their discoveries in prosody and their 
widened range of imagery. Although he often used regu- 
lar verse-forms, he resumed their experiments with free 
verse, which he made into a suppler and more precise 
instrument. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, 
he too sought concrete objective equivalents for every 
emotion and every abstract idea. 

But a fundamental divergence from them may be 
found in Apollinaire’s use of these ‘objective correla- 
tives’. The symbol can be considered as a truncated 
metaphor, one term of which may be ‘suggested’ but 
is not stated. At its logical extreme, then, the symbolist 
poem tends to become a pattern of symbol-images, 
with the things symbolised projected darkly on to a 
plane behind the poem. The reference of the symbol is 
often ambiguous; hence much of the obscurity of this 
sort of poetry. With Apollinaire, however, all is crystal- 
clear; he leaves no room for misinterpretation, because 
he usually gives both terms of the metaphor — the 

10 Une belle Minerve est |’enfant de ma téte 


Une étoile de sang me couronne a jamais. 
uD’ Influence du Symbolisme francais sur la Poésie américaine, Ps 22% 
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thing symbolised together with the symbol. His method 
is statement rather than evocation. 

The primary aim of the symbolists, as Valéry has 
frequently pointed out, was to bring poetry closer to 
music. Although Apollinaire had quite a good ear for 
verbal music, and although he declared that his poems 
were written to be chanted, he displayed in the struc- 
tural organisation of his poems the mentality of a 
painter rather than of a musician. (Indeed he did some 
sketching himself, and he wrote the manifestoes for the 
foremost schools of painting which arose during the 
first decade of the century.) Whereas the symbolist 
seeks the structural unity of his poem in the thematic- 
interweaving of emotional symbols, Apollinaire gen- 
erally groups his images around a simple picture, or at 
any rate a straightforward succession of events. To the 
symbolist pur sang, his method might seem to run the 
risk of obviousness, and to be less rich in contrapuntal 
effects. 

Sometimes the poem is a plain narration, as in Un 
Fantéme de Nuées, which describes a performance of 
acrobats, culminating in Picasso’s boy on the ball: 

Et cette musique des formes 
Détruisit celle de l’orgue mécanique. 
(Calligrammes, p. 56.) 

Quite often the poem merely elaborates one central 
metaphor, as in the case of Vendémiaire, which repre- 
sents Paris as drinking in all the cities of France, of 
Europe and the world. To Paris’ cry of thirst reply 
Rennes, Quimper and Vannes bringing the grapes of 
their senses, their brains, their cemeteries, their cradles 
full of cries, their “double reason beyond beauty;” the 
cities of the North answer: 
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Les viriles cités ot dégoisent et chantent 

Les métalliques saints de nos saintes usines 

Nos cheminées a ciel ouvert engrossent les nuées 

Comme fit autrefois l’Ixion mécanique 

(Alcools, p. 163.) 

Rome brings her ancient thoughts; the leaves which 
have sprouted on the cross are macerated in the wine 
she offers. The blood of Europe, the plants, the animals, 
the poems, the crimes of the world are mingled in the 
drink. 

In Les Collines Apollinaire compares his youth and 
the future to two great airplanes fighting above Paris, 
like the Archangel with radiant wings and Lucifer. 
New similes, some abstract, some concrete, heap them- 
selves up in a manner which suggests the English 
metaphysicals: 

Ainsi le calcul au probléme 
Ainsi la nuit contre le jour 
Ainsi attaque ce que j’aime 
Mon amour ainsi |’ouragan 
Déracine l’arbre qui crie 
(Calligrammes, p. 20.) 


3 


The bulk of Apollinaire’s work, including the examples 
discussed so far, displays a rigorous intellectual control. 
But he was also something of a fumist and a begetter of 
fumists. Several of his later poems have no structure in 
any of the senses discussed above. The parts of the poem 
are linked merely by random association; in some 
instances even these links are absent and all semblance 
of structure is gone. André Billy describes the making of 
such a poem: 
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He [Apollinaire], Dupuy and I are seated at the Crucifix, rue 
Daunou, before three glasses of vermouth. Suddenly Guillaume 
bursts out laughing: he has completely forgotten to write the pref- 
ace for Robert Delaunay’s catalogue which he promised to put in 
the mail today at the latest. “Quickly, waiter, pen and ink! The 
three of us will soon get it over with.” 

Guillaume’s pen is already moving: 

Du rouge au vert tout le jaune se meurt 
Then it stops. But Dupuy dictates: 
Quand chantent les aras dans les foréts natales 
The pen starts again, transcribing the phrase faithfully. It adds: 
Abatis de pihis 
Then it stops again. And it is my turn to dictate: 
Il y aun poéme a faire sur l’oiseau qui n’a qu’une aile. 

A reminiscence of 4/cools that the pen traces without hesitating. 

““Since you are in a hurry,” I said then, “why not send your 
preface by telephone?” 

And that is why the next verse is as follows: 

Nous |’enverrons en message téléphonique. 
(Billy: Zpollinaire Vivant, pp. 54-55.) 

From this side of Apollinaire sprang his most clam- 
orous disciples in France. His own fumism, however, 
was largely prankishness, the irony of a serious poet who 
in his moments of relaxation can mock his ideals of 
poetry. Liens, the prefatory poem to Calligrammes, is a 
curious document. Apollinaire says: 

I write only to exalt you 
O senses O beloved senses 


Enemies of memory 
Enemies of desire .. . 


But he concludes the poem with this revelatory line: 


Enemies of all that I still love.” 


12 J’écris seulement pour vous exalter 
O sens 6 sens chéris 
Ennemis du souvenir 
Ennemis du désir . 
Ennemis de tout ce que j’aime encore. 
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Apollinaire’s renunciation of the intellect was never 
more than half-hearted. Most of the poems in Cal//1- 
grammes manifest the same intellectual control as his 
earlier works. According to his own testimony, he in- 
vented the word surrealist, but in his original definition 
surrealism was far from meaning pure self-expression, 
abandonment of the critical judgment, “the painting 
of dreams and states of mind by any means whatso- 
ever.” In the preface to his play, Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias — the prologue of which, by the way, contains 
an admirable statement of modern dramatic technique 
— he illustrates his use of the word as follows: “‘When 
a man wished to imitate walking, he created a wheel, 
which does not resemble a leg. Thereby he was a surreal- 
ist without knowing it.” Surrealism for Apollinaire was 
therefore primarily a protest against photographic 
realism; it did not absolve the poet from all obligations 
whatsoever toward reality. 

Apollinaire, furthermore, was capable of satirising his 
own tendencies to fumism. In his Rabelaisian novelette, 
Le Poéte Assassiné, he makes Croniamantal, his extrav- 
agant young hero, declare: “I have written my last 
poem in regular verse: 


Luth 
Tosco, 


Whereupon he produced this example of “poésie pure’: 


MAHEVIDANOMI RENANOCALIPNODITOC 
EXTARTINAP-+v. s. 
Pee 
Tel.: 33=122 Pan: Pan 
OcaoitiioK Tin 


221121122111 
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Only a few of the poems in the volume Calligrammes 
are calligrammes proper. These are ingenious affairs, 
in which the letters of the poem are arranged in the 
form of a picture representing their subject. The 
images are often striking; for the rest, if certain solemn 
persons have been offended by the calligrammes, it 
can at least be said that Apollinaire never referred to 
them with pomposity. Many of them, in fact, were first 
written on post-cards to his friends. 


4 


In this essay I have emphasized Apollinaire’s modern- 
ity, because he was one of the first to attack certain 
problems which force themselves on a poet in the 
twentieth century. But he could also write traditional 
verse of a high order, or rather, verse which seems inde- 
pendent of any particular poetic tradition. Individual 
lines which once read remain in the memory include these: 


Mes réveuses pensées pieds nus vont en soirée 
(Alcools, p. 36.) 

Ouvrez-moi cette porte ou je frappe en pleurant 
(Alcools, p. 59.) 

Oh! les cimes des pins grincent en se heurtant 
(Alcools, p. 87.) 


And longer passages such as: 


Oh! je ne veux pas que tu sortes 

L’automne est plein de mains coupées 

Non non ce sont des feuilles mortes 

(Alcools, p. 127.) 

Gonfle-toi vers la nuit O Mer Les yeux des squales 
Jusqu’a l’aube ont guetté de loin avidement 
Des cadavres de jours rongés par les étoiles 
Parmi le bruit des flots et les derniers serments 


(Alcools, p. 103.) 
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Those who have held Apollinaire to be an anarch of 
the arts will do well to consider these lines: 
En somme 6 rieurs vous n’avez pas tiré grand chose des hommes 
Et a peine avez-vous extrait un peu de graisse de leur misere 


(Calligrammes, p. 46.) 


Insofar as Apollinaire wasa participant in the movement 
which thumbed its nose at reason, he was conscious of 
the dangers he was incurring: 


Soyez indulgents quand vous nous comparez 
A ceux qui furent la perfection de l’ordre 
Nous qui quétons partout l’aventure 
(Calligrammes, p. 220.) 


Indeed this enigmatical poet always seemed to be con- 
cealing some further vision from his contemporaries, 
as in the last lines of Calligrammes: 


Mais riez riez de moi 
Hommes de partout surtout gens d’ici 
Car il y a tant de choses que je n’ose vous dire 
Tant de choses que vous ne me laisseriez pas dire 
Ayez pitié de moi 
Once, perhaps, he “dared” to say what he wanted to 
say. Apollinaire considered the role of the poet to be 
similar to that of the prophet, and in Les Collines he 
made his prophecy: 
Profondeurs de la conscience 
On vous explorera demain 
Et qui sait quels étres vivants 


Seront tirés de ces abimes 
Avec des univers entiers .. . 


On cherchera dans l’homme méme 
Beaucoup plus qu’on n’y a cherché 
On scrutera sa volonté 

Et quelle force naitra d’elle 

Sans machine et sans instrument . . . 
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C’est de souffrance et de bonté 
' Que sera faite la beauté 
Plus parfaite que n’était celle 
Qui venait des proportions 
Il neige et je bréle et je tremble .. . 


Des bras d’or supportent la vie 
Pénétrez le secret doré 
Tout n’est qu’une flamme rapide 
Que fleurit la rose adorable 
Et d’ou monte un parfum exquis 
(Calligrammes, pp. 22-30.) 


Puitip Buarr Rice 
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I 


Y regarding ‘tempests’ and ‘music’ as the poles of 
B the Shakespearean universe, we immediately 
simplify — as we could not in any other way — 
the whole of Shakespeare’s work. The tempest-music 
opposition is, if not its soul, certainly its heart. I shall 
therefore regard that work, in its totality, in terms of 
these two ideas, especially ‘tempests’, hoping thereby 
to support my reading of the Final Plays as published 
in Myth and Miracle. 

The ‘tempest’ image is strong throughout Shake- 
speare and is so constantly related to human events and 
emotions within the dramatic world that we are justified 
in calling it a symbol of human tragedy. We can trace 
two sets of impressions strongly antagonistic: first, 
tempests, especially sea-storms, hard rocks and cruel 
winds; iron, stone — all suggesting callous humanity or 
callous fate; second, music, rich stones and jewels, costly 
merchandise. The first are to be related to disorder, 
disunion, in man or state; the second, to harmony, love, 
joy, peace. In this paper I-shall trace the tempest sym- 
bol through the first half of Shakespeare’s work, occa- 
sionally referring it to themes of music and riches; and 


1 This essay consists of extracts from the paper read by Mr. Knight to The Shake- 
speare Association in March of this year. Mr. Knight’s method of Shakespearean 
interpretation, his effort to reconstruct the ‘poetic vision’ objectified by the plays 
as an organic whole, through, particularly, analysis of the internal consistency in the 
use of imagery, is already familiar to readers of THE Symposium. The omitted sec- 
tions of this paper are developed, with reference primarily to the Histories, in the 
same manner as those printed here. — Ep. 
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then regard its overpowering importance in the later 
plays, the tragedies and myths. . . . 


3 
Tempests are things of disorder, unrest, severance. 
They are constantly interwoven with pure disorder- 
symbolism, events of unnatural portentousness in the 
stellar or mundane worlds. Such disorder-symbols, like 
tempests, may register disorder in the state as in Rich. 
IT, Ul, iv, 1-17, and K. Fobn IV, ii, 182-202, or in the 
individual, as in the fascinating lines: 
Looked he or red or pale, or sad or merrily? 
What observation madest thou in this case 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face? 
(C. of E. IV, ii, 4) 
Now the opposite of these disorders in man or commu- 
nity is love, concord, peace. But I make no attempt in 
this essay to deal exhaustively with this element. 
Through Shakespeare themes of music run parallel to 
tempests, and in the histories they mark moments of 
peace sharply contrasted with the storms of civil or 
personal unrest as in 7 Henry IV and Rich. II respec- 
tively. In Rich II (IV, 1) music is also compared with the 
harmony of government. An exact statement occurs in 
Henry V: 
For government, though high and low and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 


Like music. 
(I, ii, 180) 


Friends embrace to “music” (z Henry IV, V, ii, 99). 
Music is the opposite of ‘‘treasons”’ and “stratagems” 


and all elements of disorder (M. of V. V, 1). The “tem- 
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pest’-‘music’ contrast is finely put in 7. G. V. II, vil, 
25-32 where the poet describes a stream which, hin- 
dered, “impatiently doth rage,’ but would otherwise 
make “sweet music with the enamell’d stones.” 
Again, 
Thy eye Jove’s lightning bears, thy voice his dreadful thunder, 
Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet thunder fire. 
(‘Fire’ and ‘air’ constantly suggest the spiritual nature 
of purest love as contrasted with ‘earth’ and ‘water’ 
—L.L. L.1V, iy 119; 4 Lover's" Compiaint Vie 67.) 
Tempests are love’s antagonists. “Time’s ruin, beauty’s 
wreck, and grim care’s reign” is anatural Shakespearean 
association (Luc. 1451). Love is like “‘sunshine,”’ lust 
like “tempest” (V. and A. '799-800). Venus’ arms would 
encircle Adonis to shelter him “from tempest and from 
rain” (V. and A. 238). The scornful ruby of Adonis’ 
love-refusing lips is 

Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken’d 


Wreck to the sea man, tempest to the field 
(V. and A. 453) 


—a presage as when the wind “is hushed before it 
raineth” (V. and A. 458) Love is a sun dimmed with 
clouds in Sonnet XX XIII, but breaks through to “dry 
the rain on my storm-beaten face” in Sonnet XXXIV. 
The same idea recurs in 7. G. V. I, iii, 84-87. Love is 
often likened to a ‘jewel’ cast into the sea. When 
Adonis leaves her, Venus is 


amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood. 
(V. and A. 824) 


The loved-one is continually thus imaged as a ‘jewel’. 
In 4 Lover’s Complaint we have: 
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A thousand favours from a maund she drew 

Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set . . . (36) 


The lovers Queen Margaret and Suffolk part: 


Queen: . . . let me hear from thee; 

For whereso’er thou art in this world’s globe, 

Ill have an Iris that shall find thee out. 

Suffolk: I go. 

Queen: And take my heart with thee. 

Suffolk: A jewel, lock’d into the wofull’st cask, 

That ever did contain a thing of worth, 

Even as a splitted bark, so sunder we: 

This way fall I to death. 

(2 Henry VI, Ill, ii, 405) 

Notice the bark-death association. Later he fulfills the 
prophecy which said he should die “by water” (IV, 1, 
35). Seas are hostile to love’s delicate ‘jewel’ and the 
‘bark’ of love. They keep the glories they have swal- 
lowed through ages of tempestuous rage — they are 
rich “with sunken wreck and sunless treasuries”’ 
(Henry V, 1, ii, 163). Clarence in his dream, guilt- 
tormented, thinks himself drowning, struck by Glouces- 
ter into the “tumbling billows of the main:” 


Lord, lord! methought, what pain it was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears! 

What ugly sights of death within mine eyes! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks; 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea: 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and, in those holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
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Which woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d by. 
(Rich. III, I, iv, 21) 
Notice the strong sea-death association, and the ironic 
thought of “gems” “wooing” the slime in place of 
men’s “eyes” —eyes being ever the ambassadors of 
love in Shakespeare: thus again we have a jewel-love 
contrast and association. Clarence’s dream is continued 
with fine sea-poetry till there begins, after death, “the 
tempest of his soul” (I, iv, 44). But when love 1s pros- 
perous, this glorious jewel-imagery itself enwraps and 
transforms the sea and its rocks: 
Why, man, she is mine own, 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 


The water nectar and the rocks pure gold. 
(PoGor. Veavet00) 


Indeed, love’s “soundless” infinity itself may be the 
“broad main,” buoying up the lover’s “saucy bark,” 
whereon the “worthless boat” is wrecked, and success 
achieved by one “‘of tall building and of goodly pride” 
(Sonnet LX XX). The “renown”’ of the loved one may 
be as the favourable ‘tempestuous gusts” which drive 
the “mightiest hulk” against the tide, as the lover dares 
“shipwreck”’ to achieve his “fruition” (7 Henry VI, 
V, v, 1-9). The thoughts of sea-crossing, tempests, and 
love’s jewel are finely interwoven in a long speech by 
that tempestuous lady, Queen Margaret. The whole 
speech is important. She was twice driven back by tem- 
pests as she tried to cross to England to join herlove, the 
King. “Tempests,” “splitting rocks,” ‘“quicksands,” 
“tears” all recur in full force. Then, as England and 
love vanish from her sight: 
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I took a costly jewel from my neck, 
A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, 
And threw it towards thy land: the sea received it, 
And so I wish’d thy body might my heart. 
(2 Henry VI, Mil, 11, 82-121) 


Tempestuous seas sever man from his soul’s desire and 
engulf his hope of love. This is the most vivid thought 
emerging from our imagery. So Richard II comes to his 
native land, after his “late tossing” on the breaking seas 
“to greet it as a long parted mother with her child” 
(III, ii, 2-6). And often the lover is shown as separated 
from his desire by seas. The poet thinks of his love as 
separated from him by “sea and land” in Sonnet XLIV; 
and, though thought can swiftly traverse such distance, 
yet he himself, cut off by “so much earth and water,” 
must give way to “heavy tears.” So Venus watches 
Adonis’ departure 


as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend, 
Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the melting clouds contend. . . . 


Gloucester “‘on a promontory” sees the crown, his only 
love, set on “‘a far-off shore,” and “chides the sea that 
sunders him from thence” (3 Henry VI, III, ii, 134- 
143) — the image is in the usual tradition, since ‘crowns’ 
of kingship and love’s royalty are often associated 
or contrasted. The lover, at a turn of ill-fortune is 
“drench’d”’ and “‘drowned”’ in the sea (J. G. V. I, 111, 
79). It is as the old thought of sirens or mermaids draw- 
ing men to death (3 Henry VJ, III, 11, 186); or the tale 
of Hero and Leander, mentioned by Shakespeare (Much 
Hdon is ao-3ts Aad. LO IeIV 71, ror-107). Thus the 
unfaithful lover leaves his love’s “dear-purchased 
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right” and “hoists sail” to winds which separate him 
from his allegiance (Sonnet CXVII). The “purchase’- 
metaphor suggests ‘merchandise’. And love 1s as often 
equated with ‘rich merchandise’ as with ‘jewels’. The 
one is the prize of merchant-ships on dangerous coasts, 
the other often, as I have observed, thrown into tem- 
pestuous seas; in both we see the love-tempest contrast. 
The lover is thus often a ‘pilot’ or ‘merchant’. So 
Tarquin cries: 
Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 
Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies? 
(Luc. 279) 

Again, 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and sands, 

The merchant fears, are rich at home he lands. 

(Luc. 335) 

The image is repeated in Romeo and Fuliet: 

Fuliet: By whose direction found you out this place? 

Romeo: By love, who first did prompt me to enquire; 

He lent me counsel and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 


(II, 11, 79) 
The universal content of the ‘merchant’ and ‘merchan- 
dise’ idea can be seen from a passage in Henry V. The 
King speaks: 
So, if a son that is by his father sent about merchandise do sin- 


fully miscarry upon the sea, the imputation of his wickedness, by your 
rule, should be imposed upon his father that sent him (IV, 1, 157). 


The merchant-enterprise here is associated with the 
King’s national adventure, the King the ‘Merchant’, 
the common soldier the ‘son’. Nor does the passage 
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become coherent unless we recognise the close associa- 
tion of ‘sea wrecks’ and moral failure: ‘wickedness’ be- 
ing as a wreck in life’s voyage. Now the Shakespearean 
‘merchant’ sends his ventures far and in various direc- 
tions, but the most insistent thought is that of love’s 
‘merchandise’. That spiritual treasure is often set east- 
ward, in lands of mystery and romance. Juliet is “like a 
rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear” (R. & F. 1, V, 48). But 
more often the fairyland of love is India. Love is often 
associated with India, as at L. L. L. IV, ii, 221-225 and 
All's Well I, iti, 210-213. The love-India-jewel associa- 
fion;is: periectin 7 24... il, pogo: 


From the east to western Ind 
No jewel is like Rosalind. 


Love also beckons to a sea-shore fairyland, to dances on 
the level sands: 


Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair, 
Dance on the sands and yet no footing seen. 
(V. and A. 145) 


Such are the siren voices which break from time to time 
through the Shakespearean tempest: rich stones, “un- 
valued’ merchandise, thoughts of mysterious and 
Indian shores, a safe fairyland of love by the sands of 
the endangering sea. 
4 

I pass to some of the romantic comedies where the 
‘tempest’ is peculiarly important. I have already quoted 
freely from Love’s Labour’s Lost and The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. At the end of the former, love is not allowed 
fruition till it has served an apprenticeship among the 
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tragedies of life; the latter has sea-voyages during the 
action. Much Ado has no ‘tempest’ nor any important 
‘tempest-imagery’. But there is instead a background of 
civil war which is of similar significance. In The Merry 
Wives we may note that Falstaff sends Robin on his 
love-embassy as a “pinnace” to “golden shores” 
(I, iii, 89); his loves will be his “East and West Indies”’ 
(I, iti, 79). He makes his “voyage” (II, i, 189) to them, 
and is thrown up as a “whale” by a “tempest” (II, i, 
65-66). Also he is all but drowned in his pursuit of love: 


The rogues slighted me into the river . . . and you may know 
by my size that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking; if the bottom 
were as deep as hell, I should down. I had been drowned, but that 
the shore was shelvy and shallow, — a death that I abhor (III, v, 9). 


Here love is a shelter from tempests (V, v, 20-24), and 
the loved one of more value than “stamps in gold” or 
“money-bags”’ (III, iv, 16). Now, in The Taming of the 
Shrew, Petruchio’s contest 1s preéminently a struggle 
with a ‘tempest’. He is a strong man who boasts: 


Have I not heard the sea puff’d up with winds 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat 
(I, ii, 202) 

He will woo Katharine though she is rough as “the 
swelling Adriatic seas” (I, 11, 73) and “board her” 
though “she chide as loud as thunder when the clouds in 
autumn crack”’ (I, 11, 95-96). He will meet her “fire”’ 
like a blast of wind whose “extreme gusts”’ will blow it 
out, for he is as “peremptory as she proud-minded” 
(EI, 1, 132). So he goes to her armed 


as mountains are for winds, 


That shake not though they blow perpetually. 
(I, i, 141) 
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Katharine’s temper is indeed tempestuous like “ whirl- 
winds” shaking the “fair buds” of her “fame,” for a 
woman angry is as a “fountain troubled” (V, ii, 140- 
142). Throughout, therefore, Petruchio behaves with 
shipman’s manners. And at the church he aptly cele- 
brates his success like a sailor after a tempest: 
‘A health!” quoth he, as if 
He had been aboard, carousing to his mates, 
After a storm. 
(III, ii, 172) 
At the close Katharine recognises the strong masculine 
power that, being made to fight the tempests of exist- 
ence, gives man the right and prerogative of tempestu- 
ous behaviour. A husband is 
one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 
To painful labour both by sea and land, 


To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
Whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe. 


(V5 115.147) 

Throughout, these themes of tempest and anger are 
woven with themes of music, concord, costly dowries, 
merchants. “Vincentio is a merchant of incomparable 
wealth,” (IV, 11, 98), and Baptista “plays a merchant’s 
part” and risks the “seas” for “gain” (II, 1, 328-332). 
Indeed, Petruchio admittedly braves his tempest pri- 
marily for the rich merchandise of Katharine’s fortune. 
Again we have a love-merchandise association, a tem- 
pest-music contrast — especially vivid in Katharine’s 
treatment of her music-master. 

In 4s You Like It the whole play turns on the con- 
trast of nature’s rough kindness with man’s tempestuous 
cruelty. The winds of Arden are throughout, explicitly: 
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or implicitly, contrasted with the bitterer fortunes of 
civilization. Rosalind and the “‘ weaker vessel’ (II, iv, 6) 
Celia thus brave the storms of exile and leave all 
comfort and the “pride” of cruel civilization, pride 
“hugely” flowing as the sea (II, vii, 72), for the Ar- 
cadian solitudes of Arden, its lyric peace and shepherd 
love. There the Duke welcomes 


the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
‘This is no flattery .. .” 
(II, i, 6) 


This life is an Elysium, outwardly harsh, but holding 


the “precious jewel’ (II, i, 14) of soul-content: 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind, 
As man’s ingratitude . . 


(I, vii, 174) 


Here there is no enemy but “winter and rough weather” 
(II, v, 8). And in these songs music itself makes concord 
with ‘tempests’ to point the more tempestuous cruelty 
and iniquity of man. Here the thoughts of life’s uncer- 
tainty, tempests, and music are woven into a pattern 
wherein a land of love and humour contrasts with a 
background of tragic ‘ingratitude’. The poet wears his 
‘tempest’ with a difference. 

The Comedy of Errors brings us to a world of fun and 
gold where the tragic work of a tempest is remedied by 
reunions. The sea-tempest is here an actual event, the 
tragic background of romantic comedy. Aegeus describes 
at length the original tragedy: 
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A league from Epidamnum had we sail’d, 

Before the always wind obeying deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our harm. 

(I, 1, 63) 

A complicated system of wrecks involving numerous 
‘ships’, ‘rocks’, ‘spars’, ‘rafts’, and so on succeeds at 
last in solving the necessary puzzle of separating the 
happy family — Aegeus, his wife, and each of his two 
sons. It is all carefully described. The tempest, as usual, 
serves to ‘disperse’ — the resulting comedy to reunite 
the people scattered in the tempest. Antipholus of Syra- 
cuse thus compares himself to a drop of water seeking 
for another drop, his mother and brother, in the world’s 
ocean, and so confounding and losing himself in the 
quest. Thus he is without “content” (I, ii, 33-40). Now 
in this play there are merchants, a goldsmith, and much 
talk of marts and riches; the action turns largely on the 
“chain of gold’. We have mention of Eastern voyages — 
a merchant tells how 


. . . 1am bound 
To Persia and want guilders for my voyage. 


(IV, I, iii) 
The siren-theme recurs: 


O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note, 
To drown me in thy sisters’ flood of tears, 
Sing, siren, for thyself and I will dote, 
Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs . . . 


(IIT, 11, 45) 
So, in this world of amaze, as though it were a place of 
“Lapland sorcerers” (IV, ili, 11), the miracle is brought 
about and the tempest’s tragedy reversed. We must ob- 
serve the main elements of tempest and dispersion, 
followed by a magic reunion and a love-concord in a 
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land of merchants and gold. Tempests and gold are here 
our main opposition. 

The merchant-theme is carried further in The Mer- 
chant of Venice. The play opens with a fine description of 
Antonio’s ‘argosies’. Throughout we must observe the 
opposition of sea-tragedy and romance. From Venice 
and Antonio’s ‘melancholy’ we are taken eastward over 
seas to Love’s magic land, Belmont. Bassanio tells 
Antonio of the rich Portia: 


Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a Golden Fleece; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos strond, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 


(I, 1, 167) 
Morocco later repeats the idea. The sea “ whose ambitious 
head spits in the face of heaven” does not prevent 
the approach of suitors (II, vii, 44). Antonio under- 
takes this venture for love’s merchandise. The gold 
of love is associated and contrasted with the gold of 
metal in the casket-theme, ornament 


is but the guiled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty. 
(III, ii, 9) 

Merchandise, gold and silver caskets, Portia’s ring — 
all contribute to the love-theme. Through the action we 
fear the sinister forces of tempest on which the action 
depends. They prove victorious at first — we hear that 
. . . Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the narrow seas; 


the Goodwins I think they call the place; a very dangerous flat and 
fatal, where the carcases of many atallshiplie buried . . . (III,i,2) 
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All Antonio’s ships fail, none “escape the dreadful touch 
of merchant marring rocks” (III, ii, 73). Shylock himself 
is cruel as sea and winds. Tragedy, in form of tempests, 
has broken in to Bassanio’s joy at the moment of his 
success at Belmont. But Portia, Love’s Queen, takes 
arms against the forces of tragedy and wins. We finish 
at Belmont, where, as in the casket scene, we find only 
romance and music — Jessica and Lorenzo talking love 
by moonlight and music, and themselves happy, yet 
imaging love deserted by the sea-shore, and separated 
by widening waters from her lover: 
In such a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 


Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


(V, i, 9) 

In this final scene of love’s victory over tragedy we are 
not surprised that the melancholy Antonio too finds his 
way to Belmont, and that victorious love in Portia’s 
person brings news of his ships’ miraculous survival. 
Antonio risked all practical merchandise, even the rich 
merchandise of his own life, for Bassanio’s success. 
Love’s prize, in turn, gives him back his ships. It is the 
conquest of romance over tragedy — music and love’s 
gold over tempests. 

Twelfth Night is an exquisite blending of The Comedy 
of Errors and The Merchant of Venice. Wrecked and 
divided, the twins Viola and Sebastian find themselves 
in Illyria, land of music and romance. ‘Rings’ and 
‘pearls’ are associated with love. Music is here stronger 
than in any earlier play and the pattern of romance 
more exquisitely developed. The ‘tempest’ is described 
at I, ii, and II, i. Antonio rescued Sebastian from “the 
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rude sea’s enraged and foamy mouth” (V, i, 81). The 
music-themes are explicitly related to love. Music is 
“the food of love” (I, i, 1); it “gives a very echo to the 
seat where Love is throned”’ (II, iii, 21). At the moment 
of re-union, the amazed Sebastian cries: 
I had a sister, 
Whom the blind waves and surges have devour’d .. . 
(V, i, 235) 

He and Viola both find that “‘tempests are kind and salt 
waves fresh in love” (III, iv, 419). All tragic and tem- 
pestuous things are finally blended in the music of 
Feste’s final song, with its refrain 


With a hey, ho, the wind and the rain... 


We have observed romances where tempests are as- 
sociated or contrasted with magic lands of reunion and 
happiness. Tempests and merchants, gold, music are 
recurrent, and, whether the setting be Arden, Ephesus; 
Belmont or Illyria we know that it is in reality a land 
purely of fancy, a fairyland of successful tempest- 
vanquishing romance. Yet such must be related to those 
other images where, amid more realistic and tragic 
stress, the poet voices fleeting intuitions of love’s 
empyry set beyond rough seas of disaster and disorder, 
of fairy riches on far off Indian strands of the soul. 
Once we are actually introduced to this Indian fairy- 
land. In 4 Midsummer Night's Dream the action origi- 
nates in Oberon’s and Titania’s quarrel. Dissension has 
entered fairyland itself. Oberon has come to Athens 
“from the farthest steppe of India” (II, i, 69), and 
Titania follows him in angry jealousy. Whenever they 
have met on hill, in forest, by river or ‘the beached 
margent of the sea’ to dance to ‘the whistling wind’, 
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they have quarrelled: and this ‘dissension’ makes 
tempests in nature: ! 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 

Contagious fogs, which, falling on the land 

Have every pelting river made so proud 

That they have overborne their continents. 

(II, i, 81-117) 

This quarrel provides an original ‘dissension’ which 
sends ripples outward over the action, but eventually 
all is harmony and love. Oberon wins the precious 
‘Indian’ boy, he and Titania are reconciled to the 
sounds of music (IV, i). These fairies are the actualiza- 
tion of Shakespeare’s ‘Indian’ dream. Set beside Ti- 
tania’s ‘tempest’-speech is a lovely passage on their 
Indian home: 


His mother was a votaress of my order; 

And, in the spiced Indian air by night, 

Full often hath she gossip’d by my side, 

And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood. 
When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind; 
Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
Would imitate and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles and return again 

As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 


(II, i, 124) 
Notice the ‘yellow sands’, reminding us of Venus’ 
promise to dance, like a nymph, on the sands ‘and yet 
no footing seen’; and also the ‘merchandise’ imagery, 
and the thought of the Indian ‘votaress’ amused at the 
‘traders on the flood’ — fairyland laughing at storm- 
tossed mortality. We have, too, Oberon’s lovely speech 
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to Puck, how once, sitting ‘upon a promontory’ he 
heard 
A mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Utter such dulcet and harmonious notes 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. . . 
(II, i, 148) 

— another ‘tempest’-‘music’ contrast. Mons. Kolbe, in 
a valuable book (Shakespeare's Way) has noticed the 
‘moon’-references in 4 Midsummer Nighi’s Dream. The 
play is full of moonlight and thus touches the final 
scene of The Merchant of Venice. Indian fairies, music, 
and moonlight are set against dissension, tempests, 
mistakes: music sounds to the joy of the Athenian lovers 
and the restoration of peace to fairyland. 

Out of the tempestuous welter of historical and other 
tragedy is continually born the vague image of the Soul’s 
Siren delight. But in romantic comedy the poet takes 
his dreamland as actuality, setting it off against the 
tempests of tragedy. In the latter half of Shakespeare’s 
work a change occurs. The ‘tempest’ is no longer con- 
fined to imagery or background, it is organically woven 
with the action. It is, as it were, more consciously and 
artistically related to the drama as a tragedy-symbol. 
In Troilus especially the poet analyses his “tempests’ 
and his love-themes, giving that analysis clear and 
careful expression. Agamemnon and Nestor argue the 
nobility of man’s tempestuous struggle, satisfied with 
the essential grandeur of conflict: Odysseus insists on 
‘order’ as the only philosophic ideal of value. This 
scene (I, 111, 1-141) is the best single instance of the 
Shakespearean ‘tempest’ and ‘disorder’ symbolism, its 
study clarifying other ‘tempests’ throughout the plays 
and such ‘disorder’-thought as occurs in Timon’s 
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curses, in the symbolism of Fulius Caesar and Macbeth, 
and elsewhere, In Troi/us the Greeks represent disorder 
and, at best, tragic grandeur: the Trojans, music, 
concord, love. In Troilus, too, love is three times imaged 
as set beyond the sea. The “Senses” are as “pilots” 
between “will” (desire) and “judgment”? (II, i, 64-5). 
Troilus thus addresses Pandarus: 
I stalk about her door, 
Like a strange soul upon the Stygian banks 
Staying for Waftage. O, be thou my Charon, 
And give me swift transportance to those fields 
Where I may wallow in the lily-beds 
Proposed for the deserver! O gentle Pandarus, 
From Cupid’s shoulder pluck his painted wings, 
And fly with me to Cressid! 
(ITT S39) 
An even clearer image, and more exactly in the tradition 
of earlier plays, occurs before: 
Tell me, Apollo, for thy Daphne’s love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium and where she resides, 
Let it be call’d the wild and wandering flood, 
Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 
Cision) 
In Fulius Caesar tempest imagery occurs as usual and 
the symbolic ‘tempest’ is violent, the very core and 
heart of the play. Music is important here. In Lear, ac- 
companying the ‘tempest’ in Lear’s ‘mind’ (III, iv, 12) 
there is a violent storm as he is severed from his daugh- 
ters’ love, music accompanying his reunion with Cor- 
delia. Hamlet shows a dearth of tempests, since the theme 
is that very lack of passionate feeling in the pro- 
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tagonist which the ‘tempest’ usually suggests: the 
most powerful piece of tempest-poetry thus occurs in 
that passionate speech of the player (II, 11, 505-509) 
which rouses Hamlet’s envy. Song-music occurs here, as 
also in Measure for Measure, in relation to love’s dis- 
tress: we should observe Ophelia’s drowning, and Ham- 
let’s sea adventure. In Measure for Measure Claudio’s 
idea of Hell is to be “‘imprison’d in the viewless winds” 
and “blown with restless violence round about” the 
world (III, i, 124-129). Othello, besides numerous im- 
ages throughout, has one scene (II, i) devoted to fine 
tempest-imagery, and description of Othello’s and 
Desdemona’s violent passage to Cyprus: the whole 
scene is of intense symbolic force. Sea-tempests are con- 
trasted with Iago, himself “more fell than anguish, 
hunger, or the sea.’’ Music occurs in relation to love’s 
distress. In Macbeth, the action has a weird and vivid 
tempest at the heart of the play. Moreover the Weird 
Sisters, implements and officers of spiritual tragedy 
meet “in thunder, lightning, or in rain” (I, i, 2) and 
“hover through the fog and filthy air” (I, i, 12). Their 
tragic intents are exactly outlined by one of them early 
describing how she will torment a sea-captain, “the 
master of the Tiger” with “sleeplessness” (I, iii, 1-39) 
— Macbeth’s very punishment: which shows the clear 
relation existent between the two victims —if, indeed, we 
may not consider them identical. Their power to wreck 
the soul is aided by the possession of a “‘pilot’s thumb, 
wreck’d as homeward he did come.” Clearly, their words 
Though his bark cannot be lost 
Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d 

may be taken to apply to Macbeth. In Timon there are 
some fine isolated tempest-passages: 
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. . . leak’d is our bark, 
And we, poor mates, stand on the dying deck, 
Hearing the surges threat: we must all part 
Into this sea of air. 


(IV, ii, 19) 


We hear of “nature’s fragile vessel” in life’s “uncertain 
voyage’’ (V, i, 204-205). Like the Duke in 4s You Like 
It, he exchanges civilization for the “boisterous” winds 
(V, ili, 222), no pain to him whose soul is already left 
“bare to every storm that blows” (IV, iii, 265) by man’s 
ingratitude. The love-music at the beginning is con- 
trasted with the violent disorder-speeches of Timon’s 
hate. Timon’s sea-grave is important. Coriolanus has 
striking tempest passages (IV, i, 3-11; IV, v, 65-68) 
but no pure symbolism. The music-theme, as in Antony 
and Cleopatra, has the usual significance. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cleopatra’s tears are “tempests’” (I, ui, 
151-157) though the play as a whole is necessarily far 
from tempestuous. The sea is here placid. But the play 
has more ships than any other, and it is emphasised that 
Antony’s material tragedy is a sea-tragedy. We must 
note the apt theme of Antony, hero of Western power, 
drawn across the seas to love’s Alexandrian palace by 
Cleopatra, Eastern star of love. 

Pericles —1 refer to the unquestionably Shake- 
spearean portions only — shows its ‘tempest’ in relation 
to ‘birth’, ‘death’, and ‘love’. Here the “bark’, so long 
insistent, is at last made the very scene of the action. 
Pericles in the storm speaks perhaps the finest tempest- 
lines in Shakespeare (III, 1, 1-37): and through the rest 
of the action the tempest over-drenches the play as with 
a golden mist. Its tragic ‘dispersing’ nature is vividly 
voiced by Marina: 
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Ay me, poor maid, 
Born in a tempest which my mother died. 
This world to me is like a lasting storm, 
Whirring me from my friends. 


(IV, i, 18) 


The plot is an expansion of the favourite ‘jewel’ and 
‘sea’ image: Pericles casts the Jewel of his love, Thaisa, 
into the stormy waters, but at the end she is miracu- 
lously restored to him: 
O, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles? Like him you spake, 

Like him you are: did you not name a tempest, 

A birth and death? 

GV, 211573) 

A similar tempest is repeated in The Winter's Tale, and 
a ship lost. The wreck is vividly described. Cymbeline 
has the usual tempest-poetry: as when Posthumus’ head 
is referred to as the “main-top” of “this most noble 
vessel of the world”’ (IV, ii, 319-20). In the Vision the 
thunder and lightning of Jupiter’s appearance, himself 
symbol of human tragedy, the ‘thunder-master’ who 
shows his ‘spite on mortal flies’, is blended with the 
solemn music of human love. So, too, there is music, in 
Pericles and The Winter's Tale. 

Finally, Shakespeare wrote The Tempest. Every inci- 
dent should be analysed in terms of the imagery of 
storm, wreck, riches, and music that recurs throughout 
Shakespeare. In all these final plays music and tempests 
are set against each other. In all four plays a new child- 
theme is woven with the theme of loss and restoration. 
Temporal insecurity, religious peace, jewels, music, and 
the child are the main strands in Henry VIII. The play 
is full of the imagery noticed in this paper. Rain, storm, 
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or sea references occur at: I, 1, 92-94; I, i, 154-158; I, 1, 
225-226; I, ii, 78-81; I, i, 60; 129-131; I, iv, 181-184; 
199-202; III, i, 9-14; 148-150; 163-168; III, ii, 185; 
190-1093 330=337; 35951300; oGsttWod, 70-735) LV, 11, 
133; V, v, 32-333; 45. ‘India’ and riches are associated 
atel 4,21; ‘love~ and jewel. at. 1,.11,.31-33;,ande In- 
dies’, riches, and love at IV, 1, 44-48. 


6 


Shakespeare’s work shows thus a steady process of 
simplification. From the weltering disorder of civil wars 
in the Histories, and the fanciful dreamlands of early 
romance, we pass to the close texture and metaphysical 
profundity of the sombre plays, where earlier problems 
are carefully isolated, earlier fleeting intuitions given 
exact, expanded form. In Pericles and The Winter’s 
Tale the poet, so long concerned with problems of life 
and death, now envisions the sister mystery of birth 
amid the chaotic seas of time, or beneath the black 
thunder of mortality. Though The Tempest itself not 
only is compacted of all the human themes of the greater 
tragedies but also weaves in a final pattern the domi- 
nant imagery of all past plays, thus reflecting the whole 
Shakespearean universe, yet certain grand simplicities 
emerge in these final plays out-topping the details of 
any human story. After the conflicting values and 
jostling problems of the past, now all values are elimi- 
nated but love, all problems but birth and death. And 
the mighty symbols of tempest and music persist antiph- 
onal, charged now with a vaster meaning more ulti- 
mate than humanity itself. At this last vision we face 
the pulse and throb of universal things, whereby the 
tempests of time are dissolved in the orchestration of 
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eternity, the “music of the spheres” (Per. V, i, 231). 
All words wrong that vision. Yet we may say that the 
victory is with Love: love which 
is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 


Whose worth’s unknown although his height be taken. 
(Sonnet CXVI) 


For in love’s simplicity the senses are as “traded pilots 
*twixt the dangerous shores” of man’s divided being 
(Troilus II, i, 64-65). By poetry, too, we may cross the 
seas of appearance and face that rich reality: 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you... . 


(Sonnet LXX XVI) 
So perhaps at the last Shakespeare himself, like the 
King Henry of his youth, found the Indian fairyland of 
soul-content: 
My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called content: 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 
(3 Henry VI, Il, 1, 62) 
Seldom, indeed — kings of so vast, so turbulent and 
tempestuous a spiritual empire as his. 


G. WiLson KnicutT 
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M. Valery Looks at Europe 


N HIS volume of essays already translated, Variety, 
M. Paul Valéry was concerned, among other things, 
with the definition of a European. His observations 

showed, if little optimism, at least a magnificent pride 
in the genius of Europe. In his latest volume, Regards 
sur le monde actuel, the traces of optimism are gone 
and the pride in Europe’s cultural greatness becomes 
but a measure of the impending tragedy. To be sure, 
it is cheaply fashionable nowadays to prognosticate 
demolition. But M. Valéry is no mere prophet. He is an 
analyst, particularly remarkable for his detachment 
and for his power of moulding language in new and 
fertile ways. The immediate causes of the disaster are 
clear enough and have been pointed out innumerable 
times: the mutual enfeeblement of Western nations 
through wars, economic rivalries, and propaganda, and 
their corporate enfeeblement through their surrender 
of power to non-European peoples. But M. Valéry does 
not stop there. Passing beyond proximate causes he 
undertakes to define and diagnose the contemporary 
state of mind that at once conditions and critically 
surveys the maelstrom. 

Peace, for M. Valéry, is not something to be captured 
in a net of treaties and conferences and internationalist 
programs. 


1 Librairie Stock, 1931. 
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Genuine peace could come only if everyone in the world were 
satisfied. That is to say, genuine peace comes seldom. The peace 
that actually comes is merely, like wars, an expedient. 


And again: 


What we call peace is but a victory, mute and persistent, of 
possible displays of force over probable displays of covetousness. 
And even this sham peace cannot last. As M. André 
Suares lately remarked, “It takes two to make peace, 
only one to make war.” ? 

No one believes that a new war can improve and alleviate the 
lot of the human race. Yet .. . 

. Quite consciously, quite clear-sightedly, in the face of terri- 
fying memories, surrounded by numberless tombs, with the ordeal 
scarcely over, side by side with laboratories for the making of 
passionate attacks on tuberculosis and cancer, there are men who 
can still dream of trying to play the game of death. 

Might not one say that humanity, clear-sighted and reasonable 
though it may be, yet incapable of sacrificing its impulses to what it 
knows and its hatreds to the thought of what it may suffer, behaves 
like a swarm of absurd and wretched insects invincibly attracted 
by a flame? 

Combined with this seemingly invincible tropism 
toward war is a second disintegrating phenomenon: 
the surrender, whether through greed or sentimentality, 
of European instruments of power to non-Europeans. 
Asia, M. Valéry reminds us, is four times as vast as 
Europe and bigger than the whole American continent. 
The population of China alone probably exceeds that of 
Europe; the population of Japan exceeds that of Ger- 
many. Yet we persist in a policy of educating and 
arming our potential conquerors — a policy the more 
insane that, originally at least, they would have pre- 
ferred to be let alone. 

2 Guerre et politique. In Nouvelles Littéraires, Aug. 1, 1931. 
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There has been nothing sillier in all history than the rivalry of 
European nations in political and economic affairs, contrasted, 
combined, and confronted with their unity and alliance in scien- 
tific affairs. While the work of the best brains of Europe has been 
establishing an immense capital of utilizable knowledge there has 
persisted a naive tradition of political disingenuousness and greed; 
and this attitude on the part of Petit-Européens has been deliv- 
ering, by a sort of treason, our methods and instruments of power 
to those whom we were in a position to dominate. The struggle to 
get concessions and loans, to create schools or arsenals — a struggle 
which is but a geographical extension of our Western conflicts — 
is bringing about inevitably the return of Europe to that position 
of inferiority that her dimensions warrant. 


But M. Valéry is not merely an observer. He is, as 
I have said, above all an analyst; and there are moments 
when his freshly turned phrases come as near as any- 
thing I have read to proposing a metaphysic of the con- 
temporary outlook. Nations today are thrown together 
in a manner for which there is no historical precedent. 
One of the resultant difficulties is the breakdown of 
limited fields of investigation that formerly made 
political speculation reasonable. As in the physical 
sciences, so in the political, a limitation of what need 
be regarded as relevant subject matter is a condition 
of effective study. But the causes of causes of causes, the 
unprecedented lawlessness of ‘economic law’, the inter- 
action of unforeseen factors from remote parts of the 
globe, all unite to deprive ‘political science’ of whatever 
scientific character it may ever have had. 


Formerly, political science could speculate on isolated events. 
History is a recording of events that could be /ocalized. Any per- 
turbation produced at one point of the globe would develop as if 
in a milieu of its own; its effects were zero at a distance sufficiently 
great; things went on in Tokio as if Berlin were infinitely far away. 
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Thus it was possible, it was even reasonable to predict, to calculate, 
and to interpret. 
But now: 

In a few weeks the most distant circumstances change friend into 
enemy, enemy into ally, victory into defeat. Economic reasoning 
is no longer possible. The most expert are deceived; paradox reigns. 

As a result of this situation certain important words 
have been used so irresponsibly as to deprive them of 
any exact meaning. Instead of useful counters in argu- 
ment they have become dangerous toys. One such word 
is ‘people’, which “‘had a precise meaning when all the 
citizens of a city could be gathered on a knoll, in a 
Champs de Mars. But the increase in numbers, the 
transition from terms of thousands into terms of mil- 
lions, has made the word a mere empty sound whose 
meaning varies with the context: sometimes it signifies a 
vague totality that never anywhere manifests itself; 
sometimes a majority as opposed to a more fortunate 
or more cultivated few.” 

Another such word is ‘event’. We are accustomed to 
think of an event as something assignable to a definite 
space and time. But may it not be that these recog- 
nizable, decapitated events, of which our histories are 
composed and which the historian unconsciously selects 
by a certain way of looking for them and of asking 
questions about them, are of least importance in the 
bringing about of situations? Perhaps the causally 
ponderable events are those to which the historian is 
blind; those which “could be perceived and set in relief 
only by a preéstablished system of questions and prior 
definitions such as has never been conceived of. An 
event that takes a century to form itself gets mentioned 
in no record, in no collection of memoires.”’ 
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Again, the meaning of ‘history’, as a record of 
‘events’, is equally amorphous. 


History justifies whatever one wishes. It teaches absolutely 
nothing, for it contains everything, and gives examples of every- 
thing..«: 

The historian does for the past, what the fortune-teller does for 
the future. But the utterances of the sorceress are subject to veri- 
fication, while those of the historian are not. 


History is thus not one but many, and its positive char- 
acter is largely a function of the passions and interests 
of those who appeal to it. By acquiring a given character 
it can then be used to justify the as a matter of fact 
independently established aims and principles of those 
who point to ‘the lessons of history’. 


The future, by definition, offers no image of itself. History gives 
it the means of being thought. It provides the imagination with a 
table of situations and catastrophes, a gallery of ancestors, a group 
of models for our acts, expressions, attitudes and decisions, and by 
opposing them to our instability and doubt, enables us to become. 
. . . Thus history is nourished by history itself. 


Regards sur le monde actuel is an uneven book and 
has, as a whole, no structure. That it was put together 
in a hurry is indicated both by the occasional contradic- 
tions — though these are often derivative from the 
higher calculus of M. Valéry’s method; — partly by such 
an oversight as the repetition on p. 108 of a long pas- 
sage, changed in only four words, from p. 58. But for 
all its tentativeness, the book is admirable in the ideas 
it initiates. The remarks on the French language and on 
Paris, for example, make articulate a group of intuitions 
that every discriminate Francophile must find somehow 
familiar. I hope that Mr. Malcolm Cowley, who trans- 
lated Variété, or someone equally skilled in recapturing 
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the Valéresque idiom, will soon make the Regards 
available for American and British readers. 


* 
* * 


Stendhaliana 


Many will consider the most important French literary 
event of the last few months to have been the publica- 
tion in two volumes, of Henri Beyle’s notebooks.* They 
were discovered and edited by M. Henri Martineau, an 
indefatiguable Stendhalian, who after several years of 
treasure-hunting in the Grenoble library, had already 
made public the Voyage dans le Midi de la France and 
some sketches for unwritten comedies. 

The notebooks are less formal than the Yournals and 
served, in fact, an altogether different purpose. As 
Beyle tells us, “Whenever for a discussion at the Insti- 
tute, for an address or for a preface I have need of 
thoughts, I shall seek them in my notebooks. They are 
my storehouses.” Tentatively Beyle had called his note- 
books simply Pensées or Pensées diverses. M. Marti- 
neau’s choice of the added title Filosofia nova was sug- 
gested by a passage in The Life of Henri Brulard: “1 had 
a private theory [théorie intérieure] that I wanted to edit 
under the title of Filosofia nova, a title half Italian, half 
Latin.” The work was never written, but the notebooks 
contain at least the outlines of the théorie intérieure. 

The principal contents of the Filosofia, as arranged by 
M. Martineau, are: first, some rather stuffy remarks on 
the faculties of the soul, and a classification and nomen- 
clature of the passions, together with speculations on 
ideal experiences (such as the now familiar Tarzan of 
the Apes experiment) to which an individual might be 


3 Pensées (Filosofia nova), par Stendhal. Le Divan, 1931. 
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submitted in order to bring out his “true nature and 
secret resources.” Compared with the writings of his 
contemporary, Maine de Biran, much of Beyle’s psy- 
chologizing is naive. But as a distillation of some of the 
introspective wisdom that saturates the novels, its 
interest, to readers of Stendhal, is considerable. 

Secondly, and of more lasting importance, there are 
observations on the aesthetics of novel-writing. How, 
for instance, to find an “exact and quasi-mechanical 
equivalent” of the acts and thoughts of an individual? 
One obstacle is the time-element: experiences that last 
but a few seconds may require pages in the telling. 
Nevertheless — and it is worth noting that Proust’s 
fellow-countryman wrote this more than 125 years ago 
— it is through adaptation of style to the exact descrip- 
tion of inner experiences that true realism in the novel 
is to be achieved. 

P. W. 
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A Romantic Architecture 


Mopern ArcuitTectTurE, by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
(Princeton. 1931.) $2.00. 


A great enthusiasm influxes both the work and writing of 
Frank Lloyd Wright. He holds what beliefs he has with 
energy, devotion, and a sure integrity of heart. For these 
traits he is admirable, and having the gift of self-expression, 
beyond any doubt a genius. He has had one or two deep 
intuitions that, spreading abroad and bearing fruit, have 
been incorporated in whatever worthwhile is being built by 
architects today. And sometimes we like to see a man coura- 
geous, eager to hit out, and romantical. 

But unluckily, in this unplanned cosmos, a distinction 
must be had between integrity of heart and integrity of head. 
Just as between genius and art: for whereas genius is a dy- 
namic, intensive, and genetic attribute, Art is objective and 
ethical and chooses from amongst all possible strokes of 
genius those which elicit the suffrage and satisfy the needs of 
men. Don Quixote was a genius, hardly an artist. Frank 
Lloyd Wright, we are told, when asked to write on The Logic 
of Modern Architecture, replied, “Is the rising sun logical? 
It is natural, and that is better.” But this is a fallacious 
analogy; it is just herein that human institutions are different 
from the sun; they are purposive, and that is better. It is the 
worse for Wright, both as theorist and architect, that he 
regards the intellect with distrust, — which would save him 
his contradictions, consolidate his philosophy, and showing 
light on the possibilities of the world, be a faithful guide to 
creation. 
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A full thirty years ago, Wright conceived the fine notion 
that the machine is no contemptible thing in architecture. 
Inasmuch as it had to be employed, the way of honor and 
simplicity was to employ it with a good grace. There was no 
point, as he saw it, in restricting power-tools to the small con- 
ceptions that were amenable to hand-tools, in making only 
Sheraton chairs with Grand Rapids devices, and, in a word, 
of not changing our appearances when everything else was 
changed. While of materials, he had this to say: that each sort 
had its peculiar plastic properties which it was criminal not 
to take advantage of and ridiculous to debase by falsifica- 
tion, as by painting metal to be mahogany, or terra-cotta to 
be marble. 

These ideas came to him, as he would say, from the soul. 
But feeling it essential to find some dialectical justification 
for them, he revived, in its mystical sense, that perennial 
ghost, the Spirit of our Age. The reason that curves, decora- 
tion, and the cornice must give way to straight lines and ma- 
chine-like simplicity, was that our new tools had somehow 
imbued in us the efluvium of the New Time; and the reason 
that no artist now could dream of imitating the Periods or of 
perverting his materials, was that his innate sense of Form, 
or the plastic genius of his unfettered Imagination had 
suddenly taken on a new face. This was the heartfelt 
opinion, I believe, of Frank Lloyd Wright. A kind of emergent 
evolution. 

About this time, however, his master, Louis Sullivan, was 
reviving in American architecture a critical dogma that can 
be traced in one guise or another as far back at least as Aris- 
totle!: that Form follows Function. Whether Wright himself 
was an original party to this revival, I do not know. But 
certainly he found the phrase very attractive, for it is blaz- 
oned as a sort of benediction throughout his writing. Reason- 


1 As cf., by a curious, inevitable inversion, the doctrine of the Special Pleasure 
(Poet. 14). 
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ably, it is a very ennobling principle; it links an art with the 
wider peripheries of life and happiness. 

It is difficult to discover, nevertheless, just wherein it is 
more than a principle with him. His architecture is admittedly 
and obviously subjective, or Romantic, as he calls it. It does 
not in practice submit to given or objective conditions; 
and in theory he is unequivocally hostile to the great ex- 
emplars of functionalism, the Post-Constructivist school of 
Le Corbusier, Gropius, and those others in Europe who are 
at present doing the best building that is being done. 
These buildings of theirs, according to Wright, are “Card- 
board Houses.” 

In an essay on Style in Industry, Mr. Wright nobly praises 
the Japanese domestic architecture of the classic period, and 
justly, for these little wooden houses were models of effi- 
ciency, he sees, in not only construction but upkeep too: they 
were built on a severe cellular plan, and amounted to little 
more than an arithmetical assemblage of unit cubes. This 
“‘sublimated mathematics, just as music is sublimated mathe- 
matics,” says he, is true style. In it, form followed function. 
Yet the work of Le Corbusier or of Mies Van der Rohe, which 
attempts to realize precisely this ideal in glass, steel, and con- 
crete, — except, if anything, that it allows much more of 
freedom and plasticity, — he calls pernicious and artificial, 
Cardboard Houses. They are too much, or falsely, simplified; 
they are inorganic, a word he is fond of. Wright is a firm 
believer in the virtues of growth, “from the ground up,” like 
a tree, like nature. At heart he is suspicious of that Revolu- 
tionary philosophy of the Rule of Reason. Had he lived at the 
time of L’Enfant, he might well have been among the proph- 
ets of disaster to the City of Washington, which was all 
planned and legislated-out beforehand, in a manner most con- 
trary to nature. In this attitude he is not alone, but at one 
with Savigny, Schelling, Hegel, and how many other great 
romantic idealists. But in his case, all this is evidence of a 
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bad anti-rational metaphysical confusion, which will merit a 
further brief word at the end of this paper.? 

Now in what, exactly, lies our obligation to employ the 
Machine? Not in any transcendental compulsion, it is evi- 
dent, but simply in this, that by means of machinery, we can 
both have many things and still not spend all our time work- 
ing for them. It saves labor. And it saves labor not for more 
labor, but — under an economy of production for use and not 
for profit — for the better enjoyment of the fruits of labor. 
Wherein, by the same token, is it incumbent on the artist to 
make use of the finest potentialities of his material? Not in 
that nature demands it, for then we should use every log 
with its bark on; nor that there are fore-ordained properties to 
the material, since it is as much a property of tempered steel 
to be painted to look like mahogany as to be shiny and blue 
when not; but simply that it is most convenient and eco- 
nomical for our human needs to do this. It is absurd to speak 
of plastic considerations here where, in general, given the 
time and money, one kind of stuff can be tricked to look and 
act like almost anything else. The issue is not primarily an 
aesthetic one at all, for beauty deals with the immediate 
impression of the object, which would here be the same; it is 
rather a mediate and ethical one. 

Architecture is singular among the arts as the Social Art. 
Its implications are perhaps more social even than those of 
journalism. A building is rarely constructed merely for the 
liberal exercise of it, or to express, as the phraseis, the creative 


2 It is true, as Morris Cohen has pointed out (Reason and Nature — pp. 8, ff.) that 
the revolutionists were arrogant in the application of this philosophy of theirs. They 
pretended to legislate even in those matters which they knew nothing at all about, 
as if the mere name of Reason would at once resolve all difficulties. It is this arro- 
gance which Tolstoi speaks of in those splendid essays in War and Peace: about the 
‘science’ of War, or the ‘science’ of History. (It would be as absurd to speak at 
present of a ‘science’ of aesthetics.) But he does not thereby deny the applicability 
of foresight in human affairs or the possibility of a comprehensive grasp of reality. 
A consideration of the achievements of the Rule of Reason, such as the metric 
system or the decimal coinage, would adequately compare accident and design. 
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urge of its maker. It is built as shelter, usually, or to express 
the social desires and consciousness of a people. The best 
building is the most comfortable and practicable shelter or 
monument possible.* Psychologically the most comfortable, 
of course, since from the strictly biological point of view, we 
could no doubt subsist as the shivering Fuegians, naked and 
without a roof. 

The factor of expense, which is to say labor, is a paramount 
consideration in domestic architecture. An extravagant 
splendor which might still glorify a vast cathedral or glittering 
town-hall, so that the admiration, the pride, and the vicarious 
satisfaction of the people amply compensate for it, — be- 
comes an enormous scandal when multiplied a millionfold. 
We are not yet so rich, we are not yet so leisurely, we are not, 
God knows, all so crowned with luxury, that we can be waste- 
ful on such a scale. We have more than a plastic consideration 
here, to make the fine reproductive power of the machine 
serve us, to lay out our structures in terse, livable, minimum 
arrangements, — even Cardboard Houses. 

In these respects, too, there is a subtle contradiction in the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright. He was, indeed, one of the first of 
American architects consistently to think of a house as a place 
to live in, and at all consciously to design in the light of real 
human wants, — since before him a house was built merely to 
look like what houses had looked like. He broke with that. 
It was thus that he set about the enlargement or liberalizing 
of room-proportions, the deletion of the noisome underground 
basement, the planning of electricity and plumbing info the 
construction, the flood of light from stripes of windows. 

But there is a bad, disingenuous impulse in him, on the 


’“There is no such thing as a monumental architecture. This is sculpture,” 
seems to be the insistence of most advanced architectural thought. And indeed the 
yearning to be ‘monumental’ has proved a great bane to architecture, has robbed 
it of lightness and simplicity. Yet to restrict the term Architecture to mean 
beautiful shelter alone, seems to me an arbitrary flaunting of usage. It would be quite 
naive, for instance, to think of the Parthenon, which was not in any sense a 
church, as a shelter for a statue, and not as a monument to the Goddess. 
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other hand, to treat of Form and Function as though they 
were merely aesthetic propositions. Plasticity is given prefer- 
ence to construction. An enormous plot of ground (as in his 
Tennis Club) is laid out on a rigid axial symmetry, though the 
four points of the compass all have different conditions and 
though no human being could ever perceive the regularity 
outside an aeroplane. Architecture ceases to be a scientific 
method in the rationalization of beauty and shelter, but 
becomes a playful dialectic concerned with only the first of 
these — as if it were possible to separate them, and as if 
beauty, which is a principle of joy, could possibly disregard 
the implications of disutility and pain.* Wright says, jocosely 
indeed, but in what seems to me to be a revealing and naively 
damning confession: “I have been black and blue in some 
spot, somewhere, almost all my life, from too intimate con- 
tact with my own furniture. ... Human beings must 
group, sit, or recline — confound them.” 

In his better work, he leaves off confounding them; other- 
wise he would never have created a worthy piece of Art in all 
his years. The measure of creation is applicability. 

Yet in even his best work, there is no comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the necessities of men and the obligations of archi- 
tecture. For even in granting that his craft concerns itself not 
only with Form, with Form and Shelter, he does not under- 
stand that form and shelter are not the sum of ecology. 
Economy, feasibility, and yes, necessity, are the guts of any 
architecture, which the artist ought not then to deny, if he 
could. In an average home, Wright installs a cozy fireplace 
as well as a possible heating-plant, and for the sake of design, 
juts out an overhung roof that furnishes rather darkness than 
shade. The Larkin Soap Building is furbished with two huge 
and apparently useless pylons; the Unity Temple is cast at 


4There is no space here to indicate the principles of the Post-Constructivist 
aesthetic, which are very interesting, nevertheless. The best defense of them I know, 
though an incomplete and non-specific one, is that in Santayana’s The Sense of 
Beauty. 
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a freakish expense to make it a monolith, though why to make 
it a monolith I do not know. 

The truth is that Wright is a confirmed atomist or, as he 
would call it, an individualist. The arts to him are not so- 
cially interwoven; but are citizens of a federated republic 
from which they can secede at will. 

This atomism, as a curious instance by the way, leads him 
to an almost impassioned attack on the architecture of the 
Hellenes. He points out, correctly, that Greek temple-struc- 
ture is not, in his sense of the word, honest structure. It is in 
stone and yet, unlike the Egyptian, it retains even to the 
minute details of gutta, triglyph, and metope, the forms of 
the old timber period which had preceded it. This is a pretty 
conventionality, thinks he, and are these the Greeks who are 
the very symbols of liberalism? The address, the proportion 
of these buildings is admirable, to be sure, but it is only an 
“elegant solution’ — in the Beaux-Arts parlance. (So elegant 
indeed! that Paestum, for all its convention, contrives to 
more solidity and rockiness than Karnak.) What the atomist 
cannot realize is that this elegant solution is the mark of a 
very deep, poignant, and significant compromise. A temple is 
a religious edifice. Tradition, venerability, like ceremonial, 
are the oak and life of a religion. The temple of Athene re- 
placed by the Parthenon was a wooden building. It was not 
conceivable, among a people that lived life as the whole of 
life, that this vital and essential linkage with the past should 
have been completely severed. For just as a boat, as Morris 
Cohen would say, is the solution to crossing water and still 
being dry, the stone Acropolis was a sort of solution between 
the bygone and the desire to endure. Not perhaps so severely 
spiritual a compromise as might have contented philosophers; 
but the average, even the Greek, parishioner, is a materialist 
and understands only what he can see. As lief build a Cathe- 
dral not in the shape of a Cross. Greek domestic architecture, 
so far as we can judge, was not wooden in structure, except 
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where so in fact. . . . Greek drama, needless to point out, 
was faced’ with this same necessity; and the solution of the 
great tragedians was more surpassingly noble. To make a 
virtue of necessity is called being reasonable. This trait the 
Classic Age possessed to a transcendent degree; and the well- 
known explanation of it is, of course, that they saw life not 
only clearly but whole. 

But in even the basic moral things of existence, there are 
persons, and Wright, it seems to me, is one of them, who 
stand for singleness and courage, and against entirety and 
‘compromise’, scornfully said. It is not repugnant to Wright 
that men themselves should each set his eye towards his goal 
and strive manfully to achieve it, though the heavens fall. 
The phrase is rugged individualism, I believe. The torn, 
gasping wound of war is behind it. The basis of his republic, 
says Wright, is Tolerance; and in a sense Tolerance is a very 
noble virtue. But in these days of crying injustice, when the 
strong, even with the best of intentions, oppress the weak, 
because they are both blind — tolerance becomes a relative 
vice. Wright is very contemptuous of socialism and the herd- 
instinct. But his remedy for the grinding poverty, the deg- 
radation, the crime, the ignorance, the squalor of both our 
cities and villages, is to send the poor to the country, to “the 
fresh air, free space, green grass growing all around, fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, in return for the little work on the ground 
they require.” . . . Of such a sort is this man’s social grasp 
— though he himself, I am told, possesses many neat acres 
called Tallisen, handsomely decorated. 


Now how is it possible? that ethically, aesthetically, and in 
the work he does, there should be these sharp contradictions 
in aman of Wright’s stature? There is no question of his moral 
generosity, the sort of man one would like to know and must 
respect; and yet his form of democracy is just as surely a 
pernicious and immoral politics. Several of his aesthetic in- 
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tuitions have been splendid, the watchwords of a new era in 
our architecture; but because his theories of subjective imagi- 
nation, organic growth, and the spirit of nature are still so 
largely held by practising artists, art more and more loses 
human significance, is becoming amorphous. He has a dumb 
animal feeling for mathematical lines; yet he is afraid of 
Cardboard Houses and builds “like a tree.” How is that? 

There is a word, Romantic, which Frank Lloyd Wright often 
applies to himself, and to which he gives a variety of puzzling 
significations. But essentially he uses it in this sense: as the 
free, instinctive, and wilful passionateness of men, welling 
from the heart, untrammeled by the intellect. This to him is 
the stuff of the beautiful; it is the electric life of Art. 

Now in reality there are here not one, but two concepts. It 
is the failure to distinguish between these that makes his 
ideology incoherent and sterile. 

In the first place, Romantic impulse is understood as a 
criterion for Purposes, or Final Cause, or the Ought-to-Be of 
human life. In this sense it is very proper to praise it. What 
ultimately and with clear eyes we do want, we should want. 
Our desires, so long as they be enlightened by knowledge of 
their consequences and implications (and for this, of course, 
only logic is adequate, so that far from being merely a ‘tool of 
the imagination ’, the intellect becomes a brother-creator with 
it), our enlightened desires should be self-justified, freely- 
maintained, and contingent on nothing extraneous. This is 
the only guard against Philistinism, a state in which our 
standards are dictated by somebody else, by fashion perhaps. 
It is for this reason, too, that a man cannot be argued into a 
change of taste, since he either feels as he does, or he does not 
so feel. To speak of alien considerations, of duty or of feasi- 
bility, will not affect him when once he has decided that such 
considerations are impertinent and worthless. All this is 
evident. 

But in the second place, it is asked that Romantic impulse 
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be held sufficient for the Instrument, the Proximate Cause, 
the Activity of our lives. Here we have a very different propo- 
sition. It is quite possible, though sometimes difficult, to con- 
vince a man that he is employing the wrong means to satisfy 
his taste. His desire is unconditioned, but the means of its 
attainment are directly dependent on it, and may be discov- 
ered, as Santayana would say, by a sort of Socratic analysis. 
The great artist is he who most clearly sees not only what are 
the best desires of life, but the best avenues to them. This 
insight may seem to come, as Frank Lloyd Wright imagines, 
by a sudden impulse and an intimate intuition. Perhaps that 
is what happens, sometimes. We wish; it comes. But never in 
architecture, where the problem is so definitely exterior to the 
artist, where all the exigencies are set down beforehand, ob- 
jectively, and the problem and the solution are not magically 
born together, as might occur with a lyric poem. The truth is 
more probably that, what appears to be a flash, an inspiration 
in all these cases, is really the climax, the end-process of a 
long half-conscious meditation, of experience, a mulling-over 
of data, and a logical analysis. The more of such study, the 
more finish, clarity, and strength. Unity it is that is a rational 
artistic ideal, not organicism; what must live in a work of art 
is the End and all else point to it; whereas in Nature, every 
atom is self-sufficient and morally haphazard. It is not in- 
nate enthusiasm or rude nature that can shape genius into 
Art, for that would be but more of the same thing; but it is 
correlation, foresight, formality, and reference to the uses of 
men. This is known as Reason. 

By Wright, these are identified: Purpose and Instrument, 
Ought-to-Be and Is coalesce. It is all Romanticism, as he 
says. Let the artist consult his soul, his heart, and the objec- 
tive needs will eventually be realized, somehow. Our industry 
may become like sublimated mathematics, but “¢herefore our 
designs will be more subjective than before” (Modern Architec- 
ture, p. 29). Let every individual in the state, likewise, con- 
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sult only his own wilfulness — produce and over-produce, for 
instance, in the most unplanned way — and then everybody, 
says Pangloss, is as happy as can be, since events will march, 
somehow. A preconceived parade to glory. This is a religious 
and mysterious optimism that the uninspired can but wonder 
at and hope to be justified; things then would be easier. 

One need hardly add that this is the aesthetic philosophy 


called Expressionism. 
Pau. GoopMAN 


Dynamite, The Story of Class Violence in America, dy 
Louts Adamic. (Viking Press. 1931.) $3.50. 


This rapid summary of the more violent aspects of the struggle 
between Capital and Labor in America is a good journalist’s book: 
which is to say that its obvious faults are repetition, poor organiza- 
tion, superiority of reporting over editorializing, and scanty schol- 
arship indicated by internal evidence and a negligible bibliography; 
while its primary virtues are racy writing, concreteness, and a deal 
of first-hand information. Mr. Adamic hits the high spots of vio- 
lence, from the assassinating Molly Maguires of the 1870’s and the 
nationwide riots of 1877, through some of the bloodier massacres of 
strikers by Pinkerton ‘detectives’, militia, and regular troops, to 
the murderous crushing of the great steel strike of 1919, the 
framing of Mooney and Billings, the Centralia outrage, and the 
killing of Sacco and Vanzetti. Though something of a patchwork 
of material previously written for magazines, Dynamite is the first 
general history of class violence in America, and its readability and 
timeliness make it a book worth recommending to the uninformed 
reader in enthusiastic terms. 

Here, however, I should like to indicate some of its serious 
deficiencies, all of which can be traced to the same source: a 
melodramatic view of history. To Mr. Adamic, it would seem, 
events are significant as they are spectacular. Hence, he exaggerates 
decidedly the importance of single, dramatic incidents. For in- 
stance, he says of the Haymarket explosion: “There can be no 
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question . . . that it caused labor to come definitely under the 
control of its most conservative element,” the American Federation 
of Labor. But with or without the Haymarket bomb, the A. F. of 
L. was sure to win at that time. A hundred Marxes could not 
(Marx himself would not if he could) have kept together the 
conflicting interests of the Knights of Labor potpourri of farmers 
and professional people, skilled and unskilled labor. The distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labor was too great in the 1880’s for 
the two to remain united. And a skilled labor federation like the 
A. F. of L. cannot be anything but conservative. Mr. Adamic, 
like many other labor students, tends to exaggerate the significance 
of the A. F. of L.’s dynamiter, McNamara’s confession that he had 
set off the bomb which destroyed the Los Angeles Times building in 
Igo. Here again, Mr. Adamic thinks the spectacular and the 
significant are synonymous. According to him, the McNamara 
fiasco caused the A. F. of L. to lose its militancy, which otherwise 
would have led it to “play the most important rdJe” in a great 
“upheaval of the masses.” Mr. Adamic would have us believe that 
the A. F. of L.’s anti-radical and strikebreaking activities and its 
wartime patriotism can be traced to that debacle. 

It is, of course, true that Mr. Gompers and his aides, smarting 
under defeats administered by the Supreme Court, indulged in 
some tall talk just prior to the McNamara affair. But there is little 
difference in the history of the A. F. of L. before and after Igro. 
It was inevitable that a craft union, skilled labor movement like the 
A. F. of L., which depends on its being favored at the expense of 
unskilled and unorganized labor, and acts as a buffer between the 
middle class and the workers, should furnish strikebreakers in 
I. W. W. and Communist strikes, and be accepted, with its less 
than two million membership, as the “‘representative of labor” at 
Washington. President William Green, honored guest at bankers’ 
banquets and West Point cadet reviews, is the product, not of one 
McNamara affair nor a dozen of them, but of the continued align- 
ment of a portion of skilled labor as a separate entity. 

Mr. Adamic’s interest in the dramatic has made him do more 
than overestimate the importance of such spectacular incidents as 
the Haymarket explosion and the McNamara affair. It has led him 
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to misstate the whole course of the class struggle. Dynamite seems 
to him to be the most noteworthy expression of class violence. Yet 
dynamiting, especially in later years, has been limited almost 
exclusively to the building-trades unions. Dynamiting, and its 
companion forms of arson and assassination, are phenomena of only 
passing interest to the student of class war. For they are typical 
weapons of craft unionism. By their very nature, these methods are 
peculiar to wage-conscious trade unionism, to a narrow policy of 
gaining an immediate end for a small group of skilled workers, 
without thought for and even against the interests of the working 
class as a whole. Dynamiting cannot be a class weapon, for its 
extension to the whole class struggle would mean a destruction of 
property disastrous to Labor itself. 

And the future of the class struggle, even the immediate future 
as it is working itself out, is the future of large masses of unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, of industrial rather than craft strikes. 
The A. F. of L. is dying of its own inertia, the cupidity of its 
officials, the inroads of the “American Plan’ open shop and the 
company unions on the one side and the Communists on the other; 
and especially it is dying of the continually simplified mechaniza- 
tion of industry which makes it possible to replace A. F. of L. 
skilled with semi-skilled labor. The way is being opened to a drive 
for real working class unity which the hegemony of skilled labor has 
been preventing. Such being the case, Mr. Adamic certainly would 
have written a far better book had he given more weight to those 
incidents of the class struggle which are most analogous to what 
the immediate future will bring. It is curious that Mr. Adamic has 
given so much space to the craft union toughs and the Chicago 
racketeers, whose relation to the class struggle is at the most 
peripheral; and, except for a fair account of the great steel strike of 
1919, almost no space to the bloody industrial strikes of 1913-1930. 

I have been saying that it is Mr. Adamic’s melodramatic view of 
history which leads him to confine his book so much to the A. F. of 
L. dynamiters and spectacular incidents. The cause, however, is 
much deeper than that. Though he has written about it, he has 
thought little about the c/ass struggle. So far as this book indicates, 
Mr. Adamic thinks craft unionism is the climax rather than the 
beginning of the war between Capital and Labor. And he writes 
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copiously about murder trials like the McNamara case because he 
thinks that the attention and the sympathy displayed during them 
by the ‘public’ is of paramount importance to the cause of Labor. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that when he writes of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, he declares “‘its significance will grow with years.” 

Many will agree with Mr. Adamic’s view that the murder of 
Sacco and Vanzetti was a turning point in the history of America; 
I, too, should like to believe that, but common sense forbids. The 
martyrdom of Sacco and Vanzetti has a limited usefulness as 
propaganda. The tension which prevailed at the time and the 
reaction which it aroused is already dissipated. Which is under- 
standable, when one stops to consider who were many of the 
indignant protestants. Business and professional men and liberal 
intellectuals had their sense of fair play outraged. Farmers and 
small tradesmen, who have their own grievances against the eco- 
nomic system, held it to be a typical piece of dirty work on the part 
of their masters. But their sympathy for two victims had no 
further significance. All these elements are of little use and much 
hindrance to a working class movement. Particularly dangerous to 
the progress of the proletariat has been the activity of the farmer, 
the small manufacturer, and the retail merchant. These, when 
hard-pressed and seeking relief by political action, have dragged 
along the worker in their wake — to seek ends which help him not 
a whit. Such was the motivation of the Progressive trust-busting 
era of 1902-1912; and of the present cry for progressivism and a 
third party which may once again, though this time it is less likely, 
waste the energies of the working class. 

As for the workers themselves, vicarious experiences of class 
injustice, such as the Sacco-Vanzetti murder, will do little to create 
militant class unity. The only valuable experience for this end will 
be direct, personal experience. Some will get this experience in 
Communist neighborhood and regional activities such as classes, 
meetings, parades, demonstrations, street fighting. Many more will 
get this experience by participating in courageously-led strikes. 
Both these forms of activity imply, of course, a compact, well- 
organized party capable of aggrandizing an innumerable series of 
struggles into a real bid for power. 

The objective conditions for the success of such a party are fairly 
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favorable. Such truly unfavorable conditions as the presence of a 
large middle class in America — proportionately the largest in the 
world — and an active proprietary farming class; these are more 
than balanced by the most stupid and intransigent ruling class in 
Western civilization; the absence of a powerful skilled trades-union 
element such as stifles England’s development; millions perma- 
nently unemployed; widespread class consciousness (his account of 
his experiences of its extent is the best thing in Mr. Adamic’s book); 
and the happy fact that discontent and unrest is growing un- 
channelized by Labor and Liberal parties. 

The real danger lies in the possibility that the necessary party 
may not be functioning in the next decade to take advantage of the 
situation. Factional quarrels may dissipate the requisite energy. In 
labor organization for economic action, there will be comparatively 
little danger from the Progressives and the Socialists, who have 
little contact with the actual working class. There will be more, 
particularly in the West, from the I. W. W. which, as Mr. Adamic 
says, will probably experience a revival. The greatest danger to the 
progress of labor unity during the next decade lies in the factional 
quarrels dividing the Communist groups and sympathizers. One 
can only hope that the ‘orthodox’ party will wake up to the fact. 
that it is not in the commanding position of the Russian party; 
that it will cease throwing out for inadequate reasons more men 
than it takes in; and that it will effect a rapprochement with the 
considerable number in the organized and unorganized Opposition 
who are fundamentally in agreement with its aims and methods. 


Fet1x Morrow 


Tue Poems or Cartutus, translated from the Latin by 
Horace Gregory. (Covici-Friede. 1931.) $5.00. 


The reputations of ancient poets seldom change; and for the most 
part they are spoken of with the same phrases as in the age that 
discovered them. Catullus suffered this discovery in the early years 
of the nineteenth century,! when poetic inspiration was the pre- 


_1 What the eighteenth century thought of Catullus is plain enough: e.g. he is dig- 
nified as an epigraph in The Spectator once only (35) as against Horace passim, and 
even then his single verse is credited to Martial. In 229 he is very sensibly called 
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vailing literary dogma; gradually scholars took him up, and there 
was a big crop of editions; finally this harvest was shored up hap- 
hazard and laid away in Ellis, and Tennyson expressed the com- 
mon conclusion. It seems fair to say that Catullus has never been 
entirely extricated from under this mass. The few critics of acumen 
who dealt with him were not bold enough to make out a sound case 
against such general conviction. Landor, for example, was inade- 
quate partly because there was no real direction to his remarks (a 
large portion of his commentary is taken up with a fantastic dis- 
cussion of Latin poets since the Renaissance) and partly because his 
uncertain taste and bad critical balance weakened the force of 
whatever he had in mind to say.? Munro, towards the end of the 
century, came nearer than anyone to a whole judgment. He saw 
clearly that Catullus wrote pure Latin with a skill “equal to 
Horace’s;” and although he was still obsessed by the critical ideas 
of the romantics and failed to follow out the implications of what he 
had said, his essay is remarkable for its time. His conjectures and 
emendations were unfortunately not so happy, and his criticism 
was damned with them. Sellar has not profited by him, for example, 
and Sellar sums up what the nineteenth century had to say. Re- 
cently Professor Tenney Frank has made an effort to fill out what 
Munro barely sketched; but this book too is romantic, and some of 
Professor Frank’s conjectures suggest the fate of Munro’s. Catullus 
was discovered ‘sub modio’, whatever meaning that may have, and 
on the whole he has stayed there ever since. 

The difficulty common to most of these critics came from their 
failure to dissociate in Catullus the ideas of craftsmanship and 
spontaneity. The elegies carm. 96 and Io! are outpourings of the 
heart, therefore it is accident that m (and in 96 0 as well) have been 
masterfully employed. Carm. Ito is a light anecdote; accordingly 
it is not pointed out how brilliantly the common speech of the day 
and its rhythms are worked into the hendecasyllables. The Attis, 
almost alone of its kind, is loosely classed with the Epithalamium 
of Peleus and Thetis as ‘Alexandrian’ (alliteration, antithesis, all 


“elegant,” and is said to have “the same short turn of expression which is so 
remarkable in the Greek.”” He is mentioned also in 23 and in 62. 

2 His comments e.g. on the love poems; also on carm. 58, where he is very much 
upset by g/ubit. 
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the tropes), apparently as if Catullus had in each mastered his 
material equally. Even the two formal epithalamia are spoken of in 
one breath, though it seems clear that carm. 62 is the work of a boy, 
61 of a mature poet. Thus it is usually explained, on the ground that 
Catullus wrote a great many bad verses, that he was no technician: 
his purple passages are put down to inexplicable genius, and his 
frequent sloppiness to his taking no pains with his versification.? 
(No one seems to have stumbled on the probable, and very simple, 
explanation, that some poems were revised and some not.) If, then, 
the ancients called Catullus doctus, we are told that this must have 
been because of his knowledge of Greek and of Greek gods. 

It is accordingly argued that if Horace is a craftsman and not 
inspired (and this is agreed), then since Catullus is inspired he can- 
not be a craftsman. The essential differences in their art are falla- 
ciously taken to be the difference between true art and lack of it. 
Yet an analysis of the typical scheme of the poems of each leads to 
quite a different conclusion. Horace, in general, beginning with a 
brilliantly phrased aphorism, devotes his poem to its illustration; 
and in most cases this turns out to be very little more than a cata- 
logue. The process, then, is one of diminution. Indeed in some 
poems Horace wanders so far from his subject that all the ingenuity 
of commentators is needed to bring him back to it: the famous 
Integer vitae is a dreadful example of a good idea diminishing into 
irrelevancy. But in Catullus at his best, the process is one of accre- 
tion and of accumulating intensity. The catalogue is still there (e.g. 
carm. 7,8, 11, 51), but it is concentrated, it is an integral part of the 
idea underlying the poem.* Often this effect is heightened by 
Catullus’s important use of repetition, as in the admirable carm. 
107. This is more than a mere device. It is a difference in the minds 
of the two poets, a difference not of degree but of kind. 

Equally remarkable is the purity of Catullus’ Latin. In his 
mature poems, he rarely uses words beyond the range of ordinary 
idiom: his vocabulary, excluding the ‘Alexandrian’ poems, is very 
small. Horace’s practice (and Vergil’s as well) is definitely opposed 


8 This in the face of obvious fragments like carm. 54, 58b, etc.; or such first drafts 
as the very fine carm. 76. 


“Cf. the device in Hudibras of concentration through a kind of cataloguing of 
similes. 
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to this. The principle is an old one, however, and need not be gone 
into further. 

Mr. Gregoryhas based his new translation chiefly on this differ- 
ence. Using unrhymed and irregular lines, he has tried to reproduce 
the pure and simple Latin of Catullus in the rhythms of our every- 
day speech. The idea is a good one, and has a brilliant forerunner 
in Pound’s Homage to Sextus Propertius. Mr. Gregory’s chief fault 
is perhaps that he has not studied the technique of this paraphrase 
closely enough. For what makes Pound’s an admirable poem is 
that he has contrived to preserve in his English a great part of the 
terseness of the Latin. Obviously Mr. Gregory’s task was harder: 
there is less ‘text-book meaning’ in Catullus, and Catullus is far 
more concentrated, intense, and difficult than Propertius. Yet Mr. 
Gregory has taken the liberty of inserting a considerable number of 
lines not in Catullus, apparently as a kind of explanation. The 
result is a looseness and at times even a sloppiness in the English 
version. This not infrequently results in translation that is wholly 
inadequate to the Latin: for instance, lines in the great style, like 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
urtivos hominum vident amores 
are rendered 


the constellations of stars that rising through the silence 
of night look down upon trembling furtive lovers. 


Within these limits, however, the translation is a competent and 
often an excellent one. The only doubt that remains to me is 
whether Mr. Gregory unconsciously missed the meaning of carm. 56 
and 58 or, as in some of the satiric poems, it was a higher power that 


directed him. 
W. M. SpacKMAN 


IpEAs: GENERAL INTRODUCTION To PURE PHENOME- 
noLocy, by Edmund Husserl. Translated by Boyce 
Gibson. (Macmillan. 1931.) $5.00. 

Of contemporary German philosophers Edmund Husserl is in- 


disputably the most influential. Even outside the borders of his 
own country he enjoys a wide, although as yet esoteric, reputation. 
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He is the founder of a growing school of thought which regards its 
method of analysis as a radically new departure from all customary 
modes of philosophizing. Peculiarly enough, critical discussion has 
revealed that there is more agreement about the importance of 
Husserl’s doctrines than about their meaning. In part this is due 
to the subtlety of his analysis, and in part to an unnecessarily 
cumbersome terminology in which he obscures his insights. 

The present translation of the [deen zu einer reinen Phanomen- 
ologie und phinomenologischen Philosophie puts into the hands of 
the English reader the key work to Husserl’s thought. No one 
unfamiliar with the original text can appreciate what an exacting 
task its translation imposed upon those who sought to give both an 
intelligible and accurate rendering of its contents. For there is no 
question but that the /deen is the most difficult work produced by 
German philosophy since the appearance of Hegel’s Phanomen- 
ologie des Geistes. The translation as a whole is eminently successful 
although in places the English equivalents of Husserl’s technical 
phrases sound more wooden and barbarous than the original itself. 

The radical character of Husserl’s philosophical effort stands out 
boldly in his very announcement of what phenomenology purports 
to be. It is an attempt to make a science of philosophy and to win 
for it a distinct and proper subject matter. It must therefore fence 
itself off from all other sciences both material and formal. In its 
pure form phenomenology conceives itself to be the most universal 
of all sciences, absolutely self-contained, presenting apodictically 
certain knowledge of essential relations. “Transcendental phenom- 
enology . . . is a science founded in itself, and standing absolutely 
on its own basis; it is indeed the one science that stands absolutely 
on its own ground” (p. 20). It claims to begin by taking nothing 
for granted and to end with a series of propositions which everyone 
must grant. Philosophy, which has notoriously been the most vague 
and uncertain of all human disciplines, in which there has been less 
agreement about positive results than in any other branch of human 
knowledge is now to become an even more rigorous science than 
mathematics itself, since mathematics begins with definite pre- 
suppositions while phenomenology boasts that it has none. Surely 
such an ambitious claim deserves close attention from all lovers of 
philosophy as well as from those who have begun to believe that 
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philosophy can be divided’ without remainder into the existing 
empirical and formal sciences. 

Husserl’s quest for absolute knowledge starts at the same point 
as the Cartesian method of doubt. All natural knowledge begins 
with the subjective experience of a world in space and time. But it 
cannot remain on the ordinary plane of unreflective experience since 
in such experience more is asserted than is actually given to 
consciousness. Descartes’ attempt to doubt all the deliverances of 
natural experience never really succeeded, for significant doubt at 
some point involves denial and all denial states more than is 
actually given to consciousness. Husserl’s method is more subtle 
and plausible. Instead of doubting or denying the existence 
(probability or truth) of that which is given in experience he 
suspends all judgment which refers to the spatio-temporal existence 
of the contents of consciousness and restricts himself to an analysis 
of the objective contents, including psychic acts, of the stream 
of consciousness as such. This method Husserl calls the method of 
‘phenomenological reduction’. By its means the figured patterns of 
natural experience are ‘disconnected’ (ausgeschaltet) or “bracketed 
off’ (eingeklammert) from the world of space and time. The multi- 
dimensionalities of the physico-mental-social continuum are, so to 
speak, projected on an absolutely flat psychic canvas. Relations 
and qualities are now read off free from the distortions introduced 
by a prejudiced metaphysical perspective. Everything in Husserl 
depends upon understanding the intent of this phenomenological 
éT0X7. 

It must be borne in mind that within the sweep of Husserl’s 
method there falls not only the physical world but the ordinary 
mental acts of the natural self as well. The ‘I perceive’, the ‘I 
enjoy’, the ‘I remember’ emerge from the process of phenomeno- 
logical reduction as perceiving, enjoying and remembering; just as 
‘the rose garden which I perceive’ or enjoy or remember emerges 
as the rose garden perceived, the rose garden enjoyed or the rose 
garden remembered. 

What, then, is the residual product of all this reduction? What 
remains to investigate when we extrude from the stream of con- 
scious experience all reference to existence in its various modes, 
including the psychological? The ultimate product is the stream of 
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‘pure’ or ‘transcendental’ consciousness and what is given in that 
consciousness. Phenomenology is the science of what can be beheld 
in pure consciousness. Now the nature of consciousness is such that 
it is always consciousness of something. All consciousness refers to 
or intends some object whose character is essentially bound up with 
the type of experience with which it is given. “In the very essence 
of an experience lies determined not only that, but also whereof, it 
is a consciousness, and in what determinate or indeterminate sense 
it is this” (p. 120). A fancy, for example, is a fancy of something 
or other; a valuation of some definite value. The objective pole of 
this intentional relationship is always an essence. Phenomenology, 
then, is a science of pure essences (eidetic) and of the relations 
which they entail. Its descriptions have unconditional a priori 
validity. It offers no interpretations nor does it depend upon demon- 
stration for any of its findings. It merely articulates what it sees in 
intellectual intuition (Wesenschau). Developed in this direction 
phenomenology becomes a science of pure possibility, i.e., of 
meanings which are logically prior to any concrete existence. This 
is the Platonic element in Husserl’s thought. 

But there is another aspect of the intentional experience which 
we may call its subjective pole. Perception, for example, is not only 
of something perceived (noema) but it is also an act of perceiving 
(noesis). Husserl insists upon the strict parallelism between the 
noetic and noematic aspects of pure experience. Different acts, 
even when they are intentionally related to the same object, make 
a constitutive difference to its character. In perceiving rain, re- 
membering rain and hoping for rain, there is, to be sure, an in- 
variant noematic nucleus present throughout; but nonetheless this 
nucleus presents itself differently in each case. The same thing is 
true for the variations in attention which accompany the same act. 
In perception we may perceive more or less attentively, in remem- 
bering more or less vaguely. Just as in ordinary vision what is seen 
varies with the intensity of illumination — even when the beam of 
light is focused on the same object —so things remembered or 
perceived are affected by the modes of intensity of remembering 
or perceiving. Extending this analysis to the different levels of 
noetic-noematic structure, Husserl shows how the various kinds of 
objectivity, e.g., the objects of valuing, willing and presuming, are 
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‘constituted’ by noetic acts. The essential relationships given to our 
intuition on one level are presented as in some sense produced 
(erzeugt) by our consciousness on another. This prepares the way for 
Husserl’s phenomenological idealism according to which not only 
regional ontologies but formal logic as well are constituted by the 
activity of the transcendental Ego.! From this point of view it is 
not unjust to characterize phenomenology as an attempt to explain 
how all of nature is produced, or more accurately, since we are here 
dealing presumably only with the materials of consciousness and 
not of existence, how all of nature is essentially constituted im and 
Sy consciousness. In this doctrine one recognizes Husserl as a 
lineal descendant of Kant. 

An easy error into which most critics fall in approaching phe- 
nomenology, warns Husserl, is to confuse it with psychology. To 
do this is to forget that psychology as a science of psychic existence 
has already been bracketed off even when its terminology appears 
in phenomenological analysis. It is true that the whole vocabulary 
of analytical empirical psychology from sensation to will and reason 
figures conspicuously in the new science; but it there refers to the 
essential and immanent relationships of a purified consciousness 
which makes no assumptions about the external world, and is 
neither genetic nor experimental in its inquiry. Phenomenology 
cannot be psychology for the simple reason that the latter must 
possess the results won by the former before it can even hope to 
become a genuine science. As proof Husserl points to the difference 
in their respective methods — the method of ‘phenomenological 
reflection’ and of ‘psychological self-observation’. 

I forego expounding further details of Husserl’s work because all 
the positions he reaches are developments of leading ideas already 
introduced in this summary. It is these ideas I wish to criticize. 
At the outset it should be pointed out that there is not a single 
piece of knowledge produced by Husserl’s analysis which cannot be 
obtained in some other way and obtained with more directness and 
less ambiguity. The theories of intentionality and of the constitu- 
tive character of consciousness were common philosophical in- 


1J have considered this position in detail in a critical review of Husserl’s Formale 


und transcendentale Logik. Cf. “Husserl’s Phenomenological Idealism,” Fournal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XXVII (1930), p. 365 ff. 
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sights even before Husserl published his Logische Untersuchungen. 
The first has its roots in medieval philosophy, the second received 
its classic expression in Kant. Nor is there anything new in the 
doctrine which he adopts in order to explain their compatibility, 
i.e. how it is possible for consciousness to be always of something 
and yet to be constitutive of that about which it is conscious. As in 
the Neo-Kantians the subject matter of knowledge is identified 
with the acts of knowledge. All knowing becomes self-knowledge on 
the part of an impersonal, transcendental mind. And as for the 
entire eidetic aspect of phenomenology, it is nothing more than a 
restatement, in terms of a gratuitous theory of intuition, of the con- 
ventional Platonic assumption that the “knowledge of ‘possibilities’ 
must precede that of actualities” (p. 232). In developing his theory of 
possibility, of pure essences independent of existence, Husserl 
recasts the arguments which have been advanced for the objectivity 
of universals as if that alone were sufficient to establish their pri- 
ority to existential particulars. He does not consider the objections 
to the theory of meaning upon which his theory of possibility is 
based, objections which asset that the intelligibility, consistency, 
communicability and fruitfulness of ‘pure’ possibilities depend not 
upon intuitive insight but upon some determinate structure or 
behavior whose existence is taken for granted. We are as far re- 
moved from the paradise of absolute knowledge as ever. 

This becomes clear when we consider Husserl’s important doc- 
trine of the material a priori. The ideal of phenomenological analysis 
is to give absolutely certain knowledge of the apodictically neces- 
sary relationships which subsist between the essences presented in 
consciousness. The connection between essences may be of two 
kinds — formal and analytic or material and synthetic. An example 
of the first would be the essences ‘son’ and ‘father’ or ‘part’ and 
‘whole’. We see the apodictic necessity which binds them together. 
To deny this relationship would be to negate the law of contradic- 
tion. An example of the second would be ‘color’ and ‘extension’. 
Husserl claims that the phenomenological awareness of the essence 
‘color’ carries with it certain insight into its necessary relation to 
the essence ‘extension’. Such insights, since their denial does not 
involve the negation of the law of contradiction, give synthetic 
@ priori knowledge. The followers of Husserl, especially Scheler, 
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have acquainted us with many illustrations of material a priori 
propositions of this kind, such as “purple falls between red and 
blue,” “yellow resembles orange more than it does black.” To say: 
that these relations are necessarily entailed in the vision of the 
respective essences is to furnish an illustration that not everything 
which is seen in Wesenschau is seen correctly. The truth of the 
proposition “‘anything which has color has extension” is not 
derived from the essential nature of color or extension but from the 
empirical perception and memory of their connection in sense 
experience. There is no more necessity involved in this proposition 
than in the proposition “if any « is a lemon, it is fragrant.’”’ What- 
ever necessity exists here is the psychic compulsion to think of one 
when we think of the other. At best its necessity is assertoric and 
the evidence for it would have to be inductive; but by definition no 
inductive evidence can give the apodictic necessity presumably 
conveyed in the Wesenschau. 

This suggests that the ultimate and self-certifying character of 
phenomenological intuition may be itself subject to correction by 
the natural experiences which in the beginning were ‘disconnected’. 
And as a matter of fact the whole hierarchy of intuited essences 
merely parallels the various types of physical, psychical and logical 
structures involved in the behavior of a natural organism in a world 
in space and time. Husserl has converted that which in some de- 
terminate natural context has actually been realized into an ante- 
cedent possibility of its own realization. If the phenomenological 
method is to be fruitfully used at all it must enter as an aspect of 
the ordinary processes of knowledge-getting, as a method of 
clarifying the results won by deduction and experiment, and as a 
pathfinder, on the basis of already accredited knowledge, in opening 
up new fields. In maintaining that “every description of Essential 
Being which relates to types of experience provides an uncondi- 
tionally valid norm for the possibilities of empirical existence” 
(p. 231), Husserl overlooks the possibility that with the changes in 
empirical existence the ‘valid norms of possibility’ may themselves 
be reconstituted. 

Even more doubtful than Husserl’s theory of possibility is his 
doctrine of transcendental subjectivity. Possibilities are necessarily 
posited by the acts of the Pure Ego of Pure Consciousness. To avoid 
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answering the questions raised by naturalists as to how and in what 
contexts intelligible possibilities arise, Husserl makes Pure Con- 
sciousness the matrix of all possibility. But what is Pure Conscious- 
ness and how is it derived? It is the presupposition of all intentional 
experiences and is derived when we ask what remains when we 
subtract from the stream of consciousness everything which is not 
immanent within it. It is the ‘glance’ or ‘ray’ which both deposits 
and illumines the noematic aspects of experience. Anything which 
has existence has existence for i#. It is the only entity of which 
absolute being may be predicated. It is the participial aspect of 
experience, that which introduces direction and unity into its 
stream. It lacks the character of singularity which distinguishes one 
empirical ego from another. It is the Bewusstsein iiberbaupt of 
German idealism. 

Now I frankly do not see that there is anything to be gained — 
except as the introduction of a first step for idealism — by postulat- 
ing the existence of a pure ego. I say “‘postulating” because there 
is not a shred of verifiable evidence that anything exists, once the 
empirical ego has been bracketed off, corresponding to its descrip- 
tion. Husserl denies that the pure ego is a metaphysical construc- 
tion and maintains that when the proper Einstellungsanderung has 
been made it is immediately given in direct inner perception. But 
what is given in introspection is only the consciousness that the 
empirical ego has not been, and cannot be, completely bracketed 
off; that the activity and attentiveness of the mental act can never 
be caught on the wing. What reflection reveals, then, is an aspect 
of the empirical ego, not something qualitatively different. It gives 
us insight into the immediate past of psycho-physical experience, 
into the remembered character of its intimate subjective flow and 
not into “‘a self-contained system of Being, a system of Absolute 
Being, into which nothing can penetrate, arid from which nothing 
can escape” (p. 153). 

By far the weakest aspect of Husserl’s thought is the one he is 
most dogmatic about, v7z., his idealism. His doctrine of transcen- 
dental consciousness enables him to distinguish his idealism from 
the ‘psychologistic’ idealism of Berkeley and the British empiricists. 
But the logic of his argument is no stronger than that of the 
mentalists whose position he so emphatically repudiates. Indeed, 
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since it involves the additional assumption of the existence of the 
Pure Ego it is even weaker. The sole argument Husserl advances 
for his idealism is the classic stock-in-trade of historical idealism. 
Since all intelligible realities are intentionally related to the Pure 
Ego, to assume that any reality can exist independently of the 
activity of the Ego is an absurdity (sachlicher Widersinn). The 
argument consists of two steps. Existing realities are first reduced by 
fiat into titles of certain valid ‘unities of meaning’, and it is then 
asserted that the very possibility of meanings depends upon the 
activity of a sense-giving Absolute Consciousness which ‘dis- 
penses’ meaning. “The whole ‘being’ of the world consists in a 
certain ‘meaning’ which presupposes Absolute Consciousness as the 
field from which the meaning is derived” (p. 169). Apparently 
psychologism loses its sting when it becomes transcendental and 
solipsism its difficulties when it is rebaptized as ‘ego-logical’. 
Existing realities may be handled by their meanings but it is a far 
cry from that to the assertion that existences are nothing more than 
systematized net-works of meaning. What is it of which they are 
the meanings? It may be granted that consciousness is necessary to 
dispense meaning provided it is realized that ‘dispensing’ involves 
relevant recognition and assignment of meanings in a purposeful 
context and not creation. In which case, of course, consciousness is 
not of itself sufficient for the emergence of meaning since it must 
recognize the independent existence of other factors in the mean- 
ing-determining context. To the counter-assertions of realism that 
all consciousness is naturally conditioned by physical, biological 
and social structures, and that in addition a certain world-order 
must be assumed in every attempt to offer a causal explanation of 
the changes in the contents of consciousness, Husserl replies with as 
neat a piece of question-begging as one can find. “The existence of 
what is natural cannot condition the existence of consciousness 
since it arises as the correlate of consciousness; it is only insofar as 
it constitutes itself within the ordered organization of conscious- 
ness” (p. 157). This is as if one were to argue that the past cannot 
have preceded the present because we can only know of the exist- 
ence of the past im the present. Why should the conditions of 
knowledge lose their validity when we have knowledge of con- 
ditions? 
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Husserl’s great achievement is to have shown the final inadequacy 
of sensationalistic empiricism both as a science of thought and as a 
theory of validity. For him naturalism means a tradition begun 
with Locke and to all purposes completed by Mill. Unacquainted 
as he is with other varieties of naturalism, he may be excused for 
his persistent and contemptuous references to ‘naturalistic mis- 
constructions’. His own emphasis on the significant presence of 
unity of pattern and direction in the stream of consciousness 
represents, despite its transcendental distortion, a fruitful approach 
to the problems of knowledge. But far from entailing phenomeno- 
logical idealism it is much more readily assimilable to an experi- 
mental naturalism which takes as its central doctrine the adaptive 
activity of mind in a spatio-temporal context, surrenders the 
dogmas of immediate and absolutely certain knowledge, defines 
relevance in terms of purpose and working-validity in terms of 
realized material truth-frequencies. 

Sipney Hoox 


Son or Woman, by Fohn Middleton Murry. (Cape & 
Smith. 1931.) $3.50. 
Toe Man Wao Diep, éy D. H. Lawrence. (Knopf. 


1931.) $1.75. 
In Mr. Murry’s foreword to the reader come these passages. 


This is the story of one of the greatest lovers the world has known: of a hero of love, 
of a man whose capacity for love was so great that he was afraid of it. We little lovers 
do not know and cannot dream what it is to be afraid of love as he was. Love grows 
slowly in us little men, if it grows at all. But in him it was a devouring flame while 
yet a boy: a love that consumed his soul, and threatened his very life . . . 

Only he can judge Lawrence who-has loved as he loved. There is no such man 
living: of that I am convinced .. . 


It will be seen from Mr. Murry’s approach to his task that it can 
hardly be called a work of criticism. It is rather a work of enthusi- 
asm. At the very outset it takes a great deal for granted. Is this, 
supposing that Mr. Murry wishes to disseminate Lawrence as 
widely as possible, well judged? One is not invited to discuss Law- 
rence as a writer. Mr. Murry insists that Lawrence is something 
more. It is to this end that he examines all his work and directs us 
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especially to the Fantasia of the Unconscious, because it is not a 
novel or a poem, but “Lawrence’s gospel, his declaration of faith, 
and a deliberate statement of his philosophy.” 


He really did tower by a head and shoulders above his contemporaries by this 
very recognition that the necessary conditions of great ‘art’ are lacking in our age. 
Unless society is an organic unity, in which the artist feels and knows himself 
spiritually secure, the undisturbed concentration of his artistic faculty upon the 
created object is impossible. The necessary condition of great art is that the artist 
should be able to take elemental things for granted. The artist needs to serve an 
authority which he acknowledges to be greater than himself. . . . 

Lawrence intuitively grasped the situation; he understood it better than any other 
artist of his time. He gave up, deliberately, the pretence of being an artist. His aim 
was to discover authority, not to create art... . 


This in general is true: but does it apply to Lawrence? Is it true 
that Lawrence was particularly distinguished in grasping this 
situation either intuitively or by the exercise of any other faculties? 
And if Lawrence transcended mere art, and towers head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries for this reason, is it not a little 
disappointing to find that his aim was not to utter authority but 
merely to discover authority. This is the aim of a great many people. 

And did Lawrence discover authority? According to Mr. Murry 
he both did and did not. For awhile he likens him to Jesus Christ 
and calls him “the hero of our time,” “the future,” “a prophet, 
philosopher what you will . . .” he also says that his gift was not 
“a gift of prophecy or, wisdom, for truth and falsehood are mingled 
to utter confusion.” And it is presumably accepted that the mean- 
ing of the word prophet is not one who seeks but who reveals 
authority. 

Mr. Murry’s contention however is this: 


At the age of thirty-five D.H. Lawrence wrote one of his greatest books— Fantasia 
of the Unconscious. It marks the zenith of his mortal course, as will be apparent in 
his history. In it, he declares a faith, and takes a position, which afterwards he 
slowly relinquishes. His courage, or rather his simple strength is not great enough to 
maintain him in the precarious harmony he has won out of his conflicting elements. 


So Lawrence in seeking authority apparently found it and then 
lost it again: or expressed it but passed it by unrecognized. And so 
far as the ordinary reader can tell from Lawrence’s own words, the 
voice of authority is not the voice of authority until Mr. Murry 
makes it so. Can it be possible that Lawrence suspected when he 
was seeking for authority that he was going to find Mr. Murry? 
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But what is this central prophetic utterance which Mr. Murry 
feels the Fantasia contains? The lesson of the book apparently is 
that we must escape from our own ‘idealism’, the bane of Chris- 
tianity, and our ‘consciousness’, the bane of modern intellect. And 
that a revitalised sex relationship arising out of this will revitalise 
every individual and in turn society. Here are three key passages 
from Lawrence illustrating these three ideas. 


We must discover, if we can, the true unconscious, where our life bubbles up in 
us prior to any mentality. The first bubbling life in us, which is innocent of any 
mental alteration, this is the unconscious. It is pristine, not in any way ideal. It is 
the spontaneous origin from which it behooves us to live. . . . 

In our day, most dangerous is the love and benevolence ideal. It results in neu- 
rasthenia, which is largely a dislocation and collapse of the great voluntary centres, 
a derangement of the will (i. e. of the pre-mental, spontaneous will). It is in us an 
insistence upon the one life-mode only, the spiritual mode. It is a suppression of the 
great lower centres, and a living of a sort of half-life, almost entirely from the 
upper centres. . . . 

When the sex passion submits to the great purposive passion, then you have 
fulness. And no great purposive passion can endure long unless it is established upon 
the fulfilment in the vast majority of individuals of the true sexual passion. No 
great motive or ideal or social principle can endure for any length of time unless 
based on the sexual fulfilment of the vast majority of individuals concerned. 


To which Mr. Murry adds, “And his dreams will come true as the 
dreams of great prophets always come true.” 

Is this lesson of Lawrence really wholly new and wholly unique? 
Could we not learn something by comparing it with the works of 
Rousseau, Blake, Walt Whitman, André Gide, and a number of 
other writers of a good many ages and places, whom Mr. Murry 
never mentions? And why blame Christianity for an ascetic idealism 
which seems to be inherent in human nature, and plays its part in 
Eastern religions? And why blame modernity for an intellectual 
idealism which is at least as old as Plato? And how large a propor- 
tion of modern society is really in this advanced state of spiritual 
idealism and intellectual consciousness that Lawrence so deplores? 
Why does Mr. Murry not raise these or similar points? 

Also, is the famous Lawrence theory on which so much depends 
(seen at its plainest in Lady Chatterley’s Lover) that the idealistic 
and intellectual man is usually paralyzed below the waist, really 
true? And are as many people tortured and thwarted by sexual 
relations as Lawrence would have us believe? 

But even allowing that these questions spring from misconcep- 
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tion and bigoted unwillingness to accept a new and inspiring truth, 
as possibly they do, why does Mr. Murry, after giving Lawrence his 
cue for authority, say later in this book: 


That was well enough in theory; it was the doctrine of the Fantasia, in which I 
believed. But in practice it seemed to come down to something more questionable, 
in which I could not believe. In practice it seemed to mean pretending a harmony 
between impulses which were verily contradictory; to mean denying the spiritual 
consciousness and asserting it, to mean loving the world and hating it at the same 
moment, to mean nailing the flag of the civilized consciousness to the mast and 
hauling it down in a single operation. 


And if this in the end is all that Mr. Murry thinks of the crux of 
Lawrence’s teaching, in what way is it then that Lawrence is more 
than an artist? 

In fact in contrast with Mr. Murry’s book a very different con- 
struction of Lawrence’s position is likely to come to mind. In this 
view Lawrence is first and last a great writer, and his ‘teaching’ is 
of no great account. That is to say he has that intuition that one is 
accustomed to say belongs to the artist. The impressions he receives 
from his senses and from other experience are more vivid than those 
of ordinary men, and seem to be related to some significance beyond 
the material and immediate existence of the objects or events which 
caused them. Together with this intuition goes the gift of expressing 
his sensations in words and so imparting them to others. But this 
does not mean that Lawrence or any other great artist is in truth a 
prophet who is revealing religious authority. To begin with, the 
sensations that the artist imparts to others may have no origin but 
in the artist’s own emotions: and if the feeling of unity with some 
larger reality is actually communicated to the artist from outside, it 
may still be an intuition of some biological harmony, having no 
spiritual significance at all. Still less does it mean, when an artist 
abstracts from his successive intuitions a scheme of abstract ideas 
that he is likely to expound a prophetic truth. 

These abstractions of the artist, and especially of the representa- 
tive artist, when they tend to religion, are nearly always one form 
or another of pantheism, as they are with Lawrence. They are 
merely an inference of God drawn from an intuition connected with 
the world: not a pure intuition of God. 

This does not affect the truth contained in the passage quoted 
above from Mr. Murry’s book that deals with the relation of the 
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artist and religion today. But it does affect its application to Law- 
rence. It remains true that Lawrence was compelled to direct a 
great deal of thought to the search for authority. But it may be 
equally true that it is when he is being most artistic, and least 
theoretical, when he is exercising his great inventive gift to recreate 
the world as he saw it and felt it, that he imparts the most vivid and 
unanswerable impression of that larger, and possibly higher, 
reality. And writes, also, in a way that appears most likely to hold 
the interest of succeeding generations of readers. 


The Man Who Died, which was first published under the title of 
The Escaped Cock, is one of Lawrence’s last works. And whatever 
view one takes of Lawrence, it is a book to read. In the first place it 
is written and formed in a manner very different from the style one 
has learnt to associate usually with Lawrence. There is none of his 
wild and turgid magnificence. The language is irradiated with a 
flame-like life that is Lawrence’s own: yet it is restrained and 
chiselled to a brilliant and almost faultless simplicity. 

According to Mr. Murry’s view this book shows the final stage in 
Lawrence’s disintegration. To others it will probably seem merely 
the last stage in a course of development, in which Lawrence has 
examined a number of solutions and found them all wanting: and 
now states what is left. For though Tbe Man Who Died expresses 
what appears to be a mood of personal disillusion, at the same time 
the purpose of the book is to repeat with unaccustomed clarity and 
control one of the main ideas in all Lawrence’s work. 

The story is soon told. First there is the symbolic incident of the 
escaped cock, used as Lawrence so often uses animals, to illustrate 
the main theme. The cock is young and burns with the flame of nat- 
ural life and beauty: he is tethered in a small dirty yard and pines 
to escape. Eventually he does escape and finds the fulfilment of his 
natural life with a brood of hens. 

In the main story, Christ arises from the tomb not, in the spirit as 
the son of God, but in the flesh as a mortal man: not dead, but with 
a dreadful numbness of death and disillusion in his limbs. And he 
too finds new vitality and the fulfilment of his natural life by acting 
the rites of Osiris with a Priestess of Isis. Here is a typical thought 
from the book: 
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Strange is the phenomenal world, dirty and clean together! And I am the same. 
Yet I am apart! And life bubbles variously. Why should I have wanted it to bubble 
all alike? What a pity I preached to them. A sermon is so much more likely to close 
the fountains, than is a psalm or a song. I made a mistake. 


Possibly it is wrong to feel that this mood of disillusion has a per- 
sonal application to the doctrinaire element in Lawrence’s own work: 
and that his new chastening of style is an interesting first result of 
this. But there can be no mistaking the main intention of this book. 
Lawrence needed the pantheistic doctrine of Isis and Osiris rather 
than the doctrine of Christ. 

If we are to see in Lawrence merely an artist, then he is a great 
writer: one whose work can refresh values and renew faith in a 
realm of reality beyond the material. But if we are compelled to 
take him seriously as a prophet, then it becomes necessary to point 
out a fact which under any other circumstances would be lamen- 
tably beside the point: that he wished to replace the Christian 
doctrine with a self-centred biological determinism. 


T. O. BEacucRoFrT 


THe ConTEMporary AND His Sout, dy Irwin Edman. 


(Cape and Smith. 1931.) $2.50. 


Livinc Puitosopuies, dy Einstein, Russell, Dewey, 
Millikan, Dreiser, Wells, Nansen, Feans, Babbitt, 
Keith, F. TI. Adams, Mencken, Fulia Peterkin, 
Mumford, G. F. Nathan, Hu Shib, Krutch, Edman, 
Belloc, Beatrice Webb, W. R. Inge, F. B. S. Haldane. 
(Simon and Schuster. 1931.) $2.50. 


Mr. Edman’s is a very pleasing although not a very important 
book. It is agreeable to note that he has outgrown the chatty super- 
ficiality that marked his Richard Kane Looks at Life and his Adam, 
the Baby, and the Man from Mars, even though the progress is not 
so much in profundity as in the perfection of a style. These earlier 
works too often gave evidence of an ineffective straining after the 
unusual phrase, after the suave manner, which, clumsily handled, 
came dangerously near to the brittle and vulgar style of a 
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lesser pulpiteer. If Mr. Edman is not yet thoroughly the master of 
a Santayana style (Santayana is obviously his model) and even if 
his writing is still occasionally turgid with finesse, it is a joy to 
read him. The occasional infelicity and rudeness of rhythm are 
negligible and will probably be removed in later work; now, his 
style has elegance, urbanity and, something rarely found with 
these two, backbone. 

His theme is the contemporary (the self-conscious intellectual 
who is in distress in the modern world) and his soul (“his moral 
and aesthetic interests,” p. 8). His aim is to achieve “‘a rhythm of 
order amid the chaos of evanescence” (p. 81), to attain “happiness, 
or, as it was once called, salvation” (p. 18). As enemies of the in- 
tegration of the modern soul, Mr. Edman finds these four: loss of 
respect for the soul caused by psychological studies; ‘material 
comfort and physical indulgence” (p. 11); standardization, the 
most serious of all; and the impossibility of deriving comfort from 
nature, to which the preoccupation with Time greatly contributes. 

To overcome these destructive forces, the contemporary has 
attempted several ways of salvation. The first was the faith in in- 
‘telligence: “that analytic study may give mankind control over 
Nature even more complete than that which it had had in the past” 
(p. 60). This faith, Mr. Edman argues, has had a continuous de- 
cline: it became a faith in education, and then reached its nadir 
as a faith in psychiatry. “That intelligence which was to make a 
sound world has now had attention lavished upon it primarily as 
the remedy for the victims of a diseased civilization. . . . It is 
the beginning of the end of the belief in the perfectibility of man- 
kind” (p. 69). [Mr. Edman’s attitude toward intelligence seems to 
contain contradictions I cannot resolve: “. . . the shining hope 
in intelligence that so preoccupied the nineteenth century turns 
out to have been a delusion” (p. 187); “‘All that is needed is, as 
ever, wit and intelligence and disinterestedness” (p. 191); and, in 
his fine essay in Living Philosophies (p. 281): “The hope of the 
world certainly lies in intelligence. Certainly there is no hope 
anywhere else.”” ] 

The other paths to salvation are all, according to Mr. Edman, 
“techniques of escape’ (p. 165). There is, primarily, a fleeing to 
the past, which reveals itself in the revival of ancient cultures 
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(e.g. Hebrew, Welsh), the revival of authority in the arts, the 
desire for stmpler forms of industry (William Morris to Ralph 
Borsodi), the revival of nationalisms (Maurras), and the return to 
ancient faiths (“We cannot see the skyscrapers for the spires’’). 
Other ‘refugees from reality’ (p. 88) escape to Platonism. Still 
others effect an ‘abdication of the actual’ (p. 99) by a flight to 
action and to ecstasy, attempting to achieve ‘salvation through 
copulation’, or by a return to the primitive in art and conduct. 
Lastly, there are those who escape to a mystical absorption. It 
seems to me, however, that in emphasizing the idea of flight from 
actuality (these words, or their equivalents, occur more often than 
any others in the volume) Mr. Edman is unwittingly committing 
a blunder. For the ‘escapes’ he deplores deal with reality as pro- 
foundly as the Dewey empiricism that has clearly molded Mr. 
Edman’s attitude. Eternity and the past are inexcommunicable 
parts of reality. Their scope may, from Mr. Edman’s point of view, 
be limited; their organization of life may be too elementary. But 
to deny their reality, to stigmatise them as escapes, is to be guilty 
of the popular preference for the immediate sensation, a preference 
that is not so much an error as a limitation as narrow as a Platon- 
ism. Mr. Edman may point to one isolated statement as exculpa- 
tion: “None of the avenues to salvation previously canvassed is 
altogether an error. It is merely the foolishness of an interest turned 
into a dogma, a passion into an absolute” (p. 179). I do not think, 
however, that a single acknowledgement can compensate, in its 
effect on the reader, for the continued derogation of these avenues 
as escapes from reality. 

What Mr. Edman desires, and what he advocates as his way of 
salvation, is a more complex organization, one that will include 
more elements than any of the systems he has described. This way 
he finds in a naturalism such as that of Santayana. Mr. Edman 
knows that the life of reason is difficult. “It requires a degree of 
maturity not common among the emancipated of any age to find 
moral sanctions within themselves or within their own society.” 
But the exploration of experience is necessary to a complex inte- 
gration, and Mr. Edman’s way is a simple way: satisfaction of the 
senses, engrossment in family and friends, and absorption in some 
work. “The satisfied animal, the working artist and the enter- 
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prising citizen are three types of being who have not the capacity 
for disillusion.” Then, a reorganisation of society on more radical 
ines to permit that harmonious development which is possible 
only in less soul-constricting conditions than now exist—and the 
City of God will be attained on earth. If my last sentence is some- 
what irreverent, it is a tribute to Mr. Edman: for the flippancy 
springs from a sadness caused by the reflection that Mr. Edman’s 
path is hoary with wisdom —a wisdom so w'se and so ancient 
that only the foolish will sneer at it — and yet it is a wisdom the 
very antiquity of which declares that there are few intelligent 
people in any age who are able to benefit by it. This unfortunate 
condition, however, detracts nothing from its persuasive rationality. 

To be patronizing, and to describe Living Philosophies, a col- 
lection of intimate expressions of belief, as a human document 
would be not only to damn with faint praise, but to “‘assent with 
civil leer.”” And that is a method of reviewing that I abhor. To 
call the book interesting would be but little less damaging, for some 
kinds of stupidity interest me as much as certain types of intelli- 
gence. The most significant approach to this volume, therefore, is 
one by which I shall indicate which statements of belief command, 
not assent, for that is not important here, but merely intellectual 
respect. There are seven such essays, and they are by Einstein, 
Russell, Dewey, Mencken, Mumford, Edman and Haldane. As for 
the others— as Coleridge said, “they amuse themselves with 
articulating the pulses of the air instead of inhaling it in the more 
healthful and profitable exercise of yawning.”! 

Einstein and Haldane are particularly to be commended for not 
stepping outside their specialized scientific fields to assume a 
specious authority in other realms. The careless multitude is all too 
ready to regard as apostolic revelation anything a scientist utters, 
without realizing that there is no transfer of authority from one 
field to another. Millikan and Jeans are, in this volume, the most 


1In passing, it might be indicated that the anthology would have been much 
more comprehensive and more representative of modern codes had it included 
the credos of, for example, Unamuno, Croce, Stalin and Masaryk. A young man 
in his twenties might also have been chosen as a partial representative of the post- 
war generation. The absence of such articles tends to make the collection reveal 
the thought and faith only of those of middle age or more in English speaking 
countries (with the exception of Einstein and Hu Shih). 
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obvious offenders. If Millikan believes the following statements, 
that is his privilege, but we certainly need not accept them as 
scientific truths, for in the field in which the data exist Millikan is 
as naive and uncritical as most other laymen: (1) “My own judg- 
ment is that about ninety-five percent of it (‘the altruistic, hamani- 
tarian, and forward-looking work of the world, in all its forms’) 
has come and is coming, directly or indirectly, from the influence of 
organized religion in the United States. If the influence of American 
churches in the furtherance of socially wholesome and forward- 
looking movements, in the spread of conscientious and unselfish 
living of all sorts, were to be eliminated, it is my belief that our 
democracy would in a few years become so corrupt that it could 
not endure.” (2) ““Thus we have discovered that our social institu- 
tions have evolved through a process identical with that which 
governed the evolution of biological forms.’ Now these statements, 
and numerous others in his essay, are examples of what Millikan 
himself names “‘pure dogmatism — assertiveness without knowl- 
edge.” Despite the fact that they come from an eminent physi- 
cist, they are not scientifically supported and need demand no 
credence as science. Sir James Jeans, however, is even more irri-. 
tating, for while we have become accustomed to Mr. Millikan’s 
excursions, Sir James is still new as a popular figure. In an essay 
that begins, ‘“‘Quite frankly, my point of view is that of a scientist 
— an astronomer,” he discusses — eugenics and selective breeding. 
Suddenly we encounter this startling ratiocination: “Two hundred, 
years ago three-quarters of the babies born in London died in 
infancy — three out of every four. Those few who survived must; 
on the whole, have been abnormally strong, or else born of success- 
ful parents, who were able to give them every care. Thus, it was 
natural for the English race to become strong and successful; the 
process was almost automatic.” By such reasoning, primitive tribes 
that had even higher infant mortality rates should have been even 
more ‘strong and successful’ than the English. Sir James is a highly. 
respected and accredited astronomer, but he should leave eugenics 
to Mr. Haldane who, because he is skilled and really scientific in his 
approach to these problems, is much less assertive than the lay- 
man. In comparison, therefore, with such presumption, Einstein’s 
simple, dignified creed is all the more compelling of respect. The 
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following two sentences reveal a personality more completely than 
pages of the verbose and impudent vapidity of a Nathan: ‘Without 
the sense of collaborating with like-minded beings in the pursuit 
of the ever unattainable in art and scientific research, my life 
would have been empty. . . . My passionate interest in social 
justice and social responsibility has always stood in curious con- 
trast to a marked lack of desire for direct association with men and 
women.” 

Dewey’s essay repeats his by now familiar but enduringly stimu- 
lating exhortation to explore experience for the enrichment of life; 
Russell’s is chiefly autobiographical and contains an interesting 
account of his experience as a beginner in the study of mathe- 
matics; Mumford’s, ? in some ways the best of the group, depends 
chiefly on Santayana and Royce for its inspiration, and expresses 
an appealing working creed and an admirable goal; Mencken and 
Edman both assert a faith in intelligence and scientific method, 
coupled with a naturalistic hedonism. Indeed, the general attitude 
of most of the contributors is,on the one hand, one of disbelief in a 
personal God and personal immortality, and, on the other hand, 
one of faith in the potency of science and intellect to improve our 
world. The only one who continues to run a modern temperature 
is, of course, the persistently desperate Mr. Krutch. 

One essay, not included in my original list, deserves attention 
because it is sure to be misunderstood. To my mind Hilaire Belloc’s 
article on Catholicism is really a brilliant piece of satire in the 
manner of Defoe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters. So adroit is it 
that it will be generally mistaken for a defense of Catholicism, 
but the following quotations ought to convince ‘all right-minded 
people’ (the phrase is Dean Inge’s) of what his attitude really is: 


Of course, where men do not trouble to think, merely accepting what they have 
been told, they may answer one or another of these great questions; but the moment 
they begin to reason, their first, most natural attitude is scepticism. . 

It almost looks as though hardly any man not within this institution could 
possess the faculties whereby its character may be appreciated. . . 


2 Mr. Mumford has very severely revised and expanded his Forum article, and the 
present form is immeasurably superior. Others who revised their original maga- 
zine essays are Beatrice Webb, J. T. Adams; W. R. Inge, and G. J. Nathan. All 
the revisions are psychologically interesting, but Nathan’s slight changes reveal, 
as nothing else could, how little claim he has to intellectual integrity. As a char- 
acteristic example: in Te Forum, he spoke of his own style as “periodically en- 
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It is the only institution on earth which ever has, and still does, proclaim itself 
infallible and absolutely authoritative. . . 

The Faith explaing; it explains fully; and it is the only thing that does explain. . . 

The Catholic Church may be called an Exercise of the Will. . . 


That a modern Defoe should have gone so long undetected is an 
indictment of modern critical acuity. The Augustans in England 
were not so easily misled. 

Morris U. ScuapPes 


SHaDows On Tue Rock, by Willa Cather. (Knopf. 


1931.) $2.50. 
THE GrassHopPERS Come, by David Garnett. (Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam. 1931.) $2.00. 


By this time a great deal of Willa Cather’s ability to write a dis- 
tinguished novel may be taken for granted. Perhaps her two short 
novels, 4 Lost Lady and My Mortal Enemy, represent the climax 
of her mastery over form. Her stories are reduced to the lowest 
common denominator; plot and character development run to a 
common end. Her later novels have the authenticity of a folk tale, 
beautifully retold. There are no surprising revaluations of human 
conduct to trap the unwary reader. Her moral problems are written 
large and in words of one syllable. And now, by her own confession, 
she has set forth on a long journey, ‘“‘a return to childhood, to 
early memories.” ! 

The danger of Miss Cather’s position lies not so much in her tak- 
ing “‘a happy vacation from life” but in her refusal to express a 
moral issue in terms of adult experience.? Her latest novel is a 
logical step backward from Death Comes For The Archbishop. We 
are given an orderly society, dominated by the Roman Catholic 
riched with more or less showy borrowings from the French, German, Italian and 
Polack.” In the book, to be more in keeping with the philosophic tone, I presume, 
Polack is changed to Hindu. 

1In an undated letter to the editor of Te Commonweal, explaining the historical 
background used in Death Comes For The Archbishop, Miss Cather defines her novel 
as “‘a happy vacation from life, a return to childhood, to early memories.” 

2 As a contrast to whatever religious problems arise in Shadows On The Rock, 
compare Miss Cather’s attitude with that expressed by T.S. Eliotin 4sb Wednesday, 


the most remarkable example of devotional poetry written in English since the 
seventeenth century. 
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church. The scene is seventeenth century French Canada. The 
choice is deliberate and carefully planned. So far there can be no 
quarrel with Miss Cather’s selection of material. But when we 
realize that the story is told from the vantage point of a thirteen 
year old child, the issue becomes significantly simplified. We are 
warned in advance, as it were, that there will be no conflict of full- 
grown emotions or desires. Miss Cather’s world has become very 
small indeed — a study in still life, transfixed by a stream of moon- 
light pouring through a stained glass window of a cathedral. At 
best her present work must be taken as an example of reaction 
against the tendency of the American novel to gain sociological 
importance. At worst, it is a romantic if not completely sentimental 
dream of a lady novelist yearning for an ideal home in which all 
the elements of a pioneer tradition are refined beyond ultimate 
conviction. 

It has been said (particularly by Mr. Carl Van Doren) ® that 
Willa Cather has become interested in problems of abstract virtue. 
If this is true, then Shadows On The Rock contains a curious para- 
dox. Miss Cather’s anatomy of virtue is clearly outlined in her story 
and is noticeably concrete. What is more, it is fully justified by the 
accepted tradition of the Catholic church in French Canada and 
nineteenth century New Mexico. It is a primer of human conduct, 
each point decisively illustrated by an anecdote, a living example 
of right and wrong. One learns that physical dirt is a symbol of evil. 
Extreme poverty or the circumstances of living on the Frontier 
cannot be offered as an excuse for the lack of personal cleanliness. 
Since this lesson is made one of the major problems in the novel, 
Cecile, the heroine, becomes a model of cleanliness and industry. 
We are told again and again of her ability to keep her father’s 
house neat and shining with soap and water. Her conversion of her 
little friend, Jacques, son of the town prostitute, is a matter of 
continually washing his hands and face. Whenever he repeats a 
coarse word, learned from sailors in his mother’s bedroom, Cecile 
washes his mouth, inside and out. It is a sign of virtue, if one is 
poor and a servant (witness Cecile’s father, apothecary to Count 
Frontenac), to remain a loyal (and poor) servant to your temporal 
master and to your church, in good times and bad, in sickness and 

8 Carl Van Doren in the Herald-Tribune Books, July 19, 1931. 
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well-being. We must remember that Cecile is not merely a child, 
but the perfected conception of a virtuous childhood. The details 
of the story are presented in the light of her duty to her father, her 
priest and to her God. Her articles of faith are absolute. Jacques, 
in a moment of doubt asks a question and we hear her answer: 


“Cecile, all the saints in this church like children, don’t they?” 
“Oh, yes! And Our Lord loves children. Because He was a child Himself, you 
know.” 


Here we recognize a strange misalliance of two distinctly op- 
posing ideologies, which accounts, perhaps, for a lack of belief in 
Miss Cather’s characterizations of Jacques and Cecile. On one 
hand, the two children are perfect examples of Rousseau’s natural 
man-the-child whose instincts lead quite naturally toward the Good 
Life. On the other, they are embodiments of a consciousness of 
guilt and a sense of the original sin. 

As for Miss Cather’s seventeenth century Quebec, it is evident 
that she has drawn upon the historical sources of her novel with the 
greatest care and accuracy. Whatever we are permitted to see of the 
old bishop, Laval, his successor, Saint-Vallier, and Count Frontenac, 
we are willing and prepared to accept as genuine. But it is also 
evident that she has omitted much. The effect is that of an in- 
geniously contrived distortion of pioneer life. The characteristic 
hardships of living in a new land are deftly eliminated — and this 
at a time when very nearly all of our present standards of comfort 
were unknown. The cleanliness of the apothecary’s shop and house- 
hold seems almost an anachronism. One would say (since the 
apothecary and his daughter lived alone) that the poor child was a 
hopeless drudge or a phenomenon of extraordinary physical 
vitality. The conviction with which we read O Pioneers and My 
Antonia does not enter into a reading of Shadows On The Rock. In 
Miss Cather’s early work there is no sense of thin or incomplete 
detail; there we find her structural material as solid as the sus- 
tained cadences of her prose. 

Miss Cather’s particular value as an artist has long been asso- 
ciated with the characteristic phenomena of American life. It 
may be argued that her interests have always been controlled by 
a traditional America, rather than the actual and contemporary 
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scheme of existence. Throughout the body of her work one may 
grant a strong undercurrent of nostalgia for the past, but there was 
also to be found in Willa Cather an unmistakable relationship to 
the soil from which she sprung and a celebration of its unique tradi- 
tion. Her first three novels were of pioneer stock and whatever 
may be drawn from their cultural background is of Puritan origin. 
It may be that Puritan culture drained through a Western or 
Middle Western environment grows singularly weak. In Willa 
Cather’s case, however, there is a curious deflection from the main 
stream. There are pioneers of a kind in Shadows On The Rock, but 
emphasis is laid upon their devotion to a society in the old world. 
One remembers that this particular society developed far more 
rapidly on the Continent than in French Canada. 

In general, the tradition of the Catholic church in Ametica has 
run counter to the tradition of Puritan culture on North American 
soil. With notable exceptions of missionary work in Canada and 
New Mexico, its career has been and still is distinctly urban. To 
appreciate fully the naivety which colors the atmosphere of a novel 
like Shadows On The Rock, a sophisticated, urban, if not downright 
decadent imagination is required. It is perhaps inevitable that the 
surface qualities of the book should be enjoyed by a large public.® 
Certainly, the adventures of Cecile are as appealing as Cinderella’s 
— less terrifying, but far more reassuring. One has only to be good 
and one is rewarded with a proper husband and a generous supply 
of small children. As for Miss Cather, she is a tired woman in a 
large city looking backward wistfully from an apartment house 
window to the past, to a civilization as remote as Keats’s dream of 
St. Agnes’ Eve. 

In David Garnett’s The Grasshoppers Come we are again con- 
fronted with a juxtaposition of the present and a traditional past. 
In this case the contrast is deliberate and the effort to give the fable 
meaning is motivated by a sense of irony. One recalls without much 
difficulty that Mr. Garnett is the author of Lady Into Fox and The 
Man In The Zoo and that his skill for telling a neat story in fable 


4One of the earliest of Miss Cather’s poems, Spanish Fobnny, expresses a nos- 
talgia for the traditional America of the past. The opening line runs as follows: 
“The old West, the old time.” 

8 Shadows On The Rock was the selection for August of this year by two book 
clubs, It has the reputation of being an unusually popular best seller. 
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form is the product of no mean talent. In this present novelette, 
Mr. Garnett’s sense of the past is purely biological and closely 
related to those forces of nature over which man has no control 
and of which man is a very small part indeed. To make his point 
quite unmistakable, he equips Mr. Wreaks, his protagonist, with 
the very latest of contemporary inventions, a post-war psychology 
(if not downright neuroticism) and a specially designed, long 
distance monoplane. Opposed to him and hidden thousands of 
miles away from a British air port, in a swamp on the rim of the 
Gobi desert, are a flock of breeding grasshoppers. 

As in Shadows On The Rock we find a story that is reduced to 
its simplest terms. Mr. Wreaks is an air pilot whose business it is 
to establish a long distance record flight for his employer, a well- 
to-do widow who is eloping by air with the latest of her lovers. 
Flying from England and. over Russia, the plane with its two 
passengers and pilot is forced down and crashes into the Gobi 
desert. The pilot is wounded in the wreck, but the widow and her 
lover, unharmed, set off across the desert, leaving Mr. Wreaks 
behind, standing guard, as best he can, over the remains of his 
plane. A plague of locusts sweeps the desert and we witness his 
long battle against them and he is saved only. by a miracle — the 
appearance of a Chinese aviator, flying within hailing distance. 

The victory (which is the moral of the story) does not go to 
man, but to the locusts. They are eternal, the inheritors of the 
desert, and, for all we know, the earth. Man’s survival is an acci- 
dent, and we are led to believe that such survival is really quite 
unimportant. The grasshoppers (and perhaps Nature itself) were 
cheated. The inevitable end was somehow averted on this occasion, 
but this, we are to remember, was a particular case. The grass- 
hoppers are still breeding on the fringes of the Gobi desert. 


Horace GREGORY 
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